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; CHAPTER I. 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.””—7he Traveler. 
4 _ «Mais oui, Messieurs,” says old Antoine, spring- 
ng forward and joining the tips of his fingers to- 
ecstatically ; “you should surely stay to the 
; when all the demoiselles go in procession to 
0: Lady’s shrine, with white robes and wreaths 
“ihe 0 beautiful hair, looking like angels—like 
r you comprehend! Then at night there 
be a dance upon the lawn of the old chateau, 
es, yes, Gustave, I am coming—and—but 
i would you more ?” 
“I certainly would nothing more at present,” 
‘uid the younger of the two men, who was beating 
i melancholy tattoo upon the window. “ What 
* pyou say about it, Phil? But stop, you need not 
“wy anything; I know all your arguments for and 
‘against, and can vanquish them all beforehand. 
You came to oblige me; you will stay for the same 
te Voila tout.” 
Ba “And Madeline’s dejeuner, to which she wished 
“to return.” 
) Bother it! I beg her pardon. May it grace- 
tilly betake itself to the right-about.” 
| “And your picture ?” 
“Cannot possibly require my return. 
bi ot world-wide yet.” 
 *And so you have decoyed me into this out-of- 
, Sleepy-Hollow place, and now wish to 
me here under false pretences. Very well; 
it But I think I shall have my revenge 
I do not believe you have even begun to 
the chateau! You have simply been moon. 
— among these same ‘ demoiselles with the 
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so beautiful hair.’ But, as you say, good-natured 
people are always imposed upon, and as I sub- 
mitted to come, I suppose I must submit to stay.” 

« Ah! I do not remember having said any such 
thing; but as you are accustomed to ascribe all 
brilliant things to my brain, knowing so well the 
paucity of your own, I suppose I must have said 
that too;” and with this Parthian shot, which he 


flattered himself had surely hit the mark, Arthur — a 


Vance bowed himself out, leaving his cousin to 
meditate at his own sweet will. 
Not that he enjoyed meditating. On the con- 


trary, he had come to the conclusion that nothing © - 


could be enjoyable in this valley of stagnation, not 
even one’s own self. He would have execrated 
his folly in allowing hiraself to be persuaded by 
his cousin Madeline to act the part of Mentor to 
her not very wise brother, during his art tour 
in France, but that his energies were so benumbed 
by the heat and inaction, that he felt himself in- 
capable of any height or depth of feeling. What 
a fine woman Madeline was! So accomplished 
and sensible, with nothing silly or girlish about 
her. Girlish? No, it was not likely at her years; 
but, as his mother was always telling him, she was : 
just the right age for him. Then how agreeable! 
Was it possible she used to bore him just a little 
with her sententious morality? What would he 


not give now for one of her letters, which he used 
It was a pity he had not 7 > 


to consider so tiresome ! 
offered himself on that last evening when she had 


been so gracious, and his mother had certainly Fe 


expected it; he might now be at Erdstone Hall, 
doing one of the many things which his soul de- 
lighted in, instead of dying of ennui, buried in the 
south of France, ten miles from any post-office, or 
for that matter, from any library. What a pity he 
had not tried to dabble in paints! He might now 
rival Arthur in the reproduction of the old chateau. 
A good idea—he would go and begin now. 
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2 Half wondering that his brain was still active 
- enough to suggest anything, he arose and walked 
with a firm, even step to the door. 

For the hour he had been hearing, but not 
heeding, Antoine’s constant orders to Gustave, 
-who would seem to have been Jack-of-all-trades, 
an. good at none apparently, if one might judge 
by the energetic Basque expression which was 
hurled at his devoted head every now and then, 
and which Philip, happily, did not understand, or 
he might have felt himself called upon to defend 
injured innocence. 

Now, as he turned to the door, he was dimly 
conscious of a change in the tones of his voluble 
host ; he was still reproaching some one, but much 
more respectfully—almost deferentially as it seemed ; 
but it was not until he had walked some yards 
from the house, that he was arrested by hearing 
his own name called in a clear, loud voice, and 
turning, saw the figure of a tall, gaunt woman 
framed in the doorway, and old Antoine’s face 
gust beyond, wearing an expression of chagrin 
which made it only the more comical. 

“TI will detain monsieur only a moment. It is 
so rare that one has visitors in a place like this, 
that one must make the most of them. Monsieur 
is English? Ah! so much the more will I be 
brief; the English have their time so well em- 

» 


“Indeed,” said Philip, laughing, “I shall be 
only too glad of any interruption; I never knew 
the time to hang so heavy on my hands before, 
and shall thank you for allowing me to do any- 
thing for you.” 

“ Nothing now, monsieur, but to reply to an old 
woman’s questions. This country is so warm that 
I think often that I should like to go to England. 
Monsieur’s mother may perhaps need a house- 
keeper or laundress ?” 

“T am sorry, but she has both.” 

* Monsieur has sisters, perhaps—would one need 
a maid? I lived in Paris with my last lady, and 
could always satisfy.” 

“T have no sisters, or brothers either; I am 
that not very enviable being, an only child.” 

“ Ah! monsieur, then there is no hope for me. 
But stay! monsieur may be fiancé—in that case—” 

«No, I am not so fortunate, or miserable. I 
will mention you to my friends, however, and let 
you know if I hear of anything that may suit 

” 


«“ Ah! thanks; monsieur is so very kind that I 
will not detain him any longer. I hope he will 
enjoy the féte. Adieu.” 

Philip looked after her until a turn in the road 
hid her from his sight. The drowsiness and men- 
tal languor of the morning had all disappeared, 
and he was surprised to find what an interest this 
woman, with her dark face crowned with iron 
grey hair, had excited in him. He had been 
rather bored by her importunity, but had felt him- 








self compelled to answer her. Hor 

tions she had asked him! By Jove 

found out nearly everything about } 
curiosity women have! Yet she Cid not se 
all like that kind of person. And this 
go to England ; coutd it have been only} 

“Who is she?” he asked Antoine, y 
been muttering to himself, no doubt 
anathemas against his countrywoman, Now 
poured forth a perfect stream of explanations, 

“Her name is Rosalie Dupont, and it ig ny 
very long ago that she and her sister Clarice we 
two as handsome girls as one would see ar 
and they would have done well if they had 2 
at home, and Rosalie would have been less ght 
nate perhaps—Mon Dieu! what a woman!—h 
as I will always say, one cannot find a 
who is reasonable, and one should not expect # 
Well, they must needs be off to Paris, to becom 
lady’s-maids, and that is the last that one ever sy 
of Clarice. And Rosalie comes back after § 
years, bringing with her a child of five, a 
beautiful than the dawn, and which, she 5 
the infant of Clarice, but whom she no more ga 
sembles than I do, monsieur. Eh, bien! | 
comes back here, and she and the child }j 
one of the cottages which belong to the chat 
and as no one else lives there—indeed, the cha 
eau is too veritable a ruin—and as this child 
like one of the nobility of the ancient times, 
all call her the little marchioness. Bat gj 
Rosalie! Would you believe it, monsieur? d 
has never told, from that day to this, one 
thing that happened in all those fifteen” 
There can be nothing pleasant to hear, yet wel 
that it is due to ourselves to know. But whai é 
one todo? There are some people who arene 
quite right, yet who know too much; and if¢ 
meddles with them, though only in a friendlyw 
may do one a harm.” And old Antoine, af 
touching his forehead significantly, looked ti id 
around, lest the gathering twilight should 
concealed the very person of whom he was 
ing. * 
“ This child is now a young girl, I suppose 
said Philip, much interested. 

“Oh! yes, monsieur, and more beautifal th 
you can imagine; you will see her to-morrow§ 
the féte, But I must go now, for that rogue of 
Gustave is doubtless idling away my precious tia 
in chattering, and allowing the dog to devour 
the meats.” 

« Stop a minute,” said Philip nit “Di 
she only ask to see me? Did she say 1 
Mr. Vance?” . 

«“ Nothing, monsieur, and that is the st 
thing about it; she would know how long} 
were to be here, when you had come, and m 
word of Mr. Vance, though I twice 
his name. Does monsieur wish to 
thing more ?” 
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probably she had already seen him, 

n painting the chateau this evening. 

iido. You can go now,” he added, as 

ms s gill lingered, loath to leave while there 

‘anything to be discussed. Not till then 

pe old man slowly trot off, to devote Gustave 
ction for the next hour. 


CHAPTER II. 


F « But oh! she dances such a way! 
rife No sun upon an Easter day 
Bae cs Were half so fair a sight.”’ 


Somewhere between the year one and the pres- 
pi time, 2 Marchioness de Joinville, having recov- 
) 34 from a long illness, and feeling some grati- 
sade and also a strong desire for amusement and 
- gecreation, had decreed that on every anniversary 

ofher recovery there should be a procession to the 
: aed of the Virgin, and afterwards a féte, thus 
3 to all good Catholics that if duty would 
Eaeaye wait on pleasure, a satisfied conscience 
p wenld be the result. 
_ Year after year she and her successors had reli- 
carried out her resolve; and when the 
Ss lords of the De Joinville line were reduced 
successive reverses, and, feeling the old chat- 
eau tumbling about their heads, were obliged to 
> sell their inheritance, the villagers took things 
| jnto their own hands, and, at least in their own 
opinion, the De Joinville fétes were as much a 
7 _ mccess as ever. 
& The presence of the two young Englishmen had 
) ofcourse added much to the zest of the prepara- 
tions for the féte this year ; and among the crowd 
who were collected around the little church, there 
wes hardly one who did not turn an eager glance 
pon their visitors, to watch the effect of the pro- 
“cession of which they were so proud. 
» Slowly it wound along the road, and the sweet 
7 Sins of the Ave Marie mingled with the perfume 
‘of the many flowers which were strewn along the 
"way. Under the arch they came, down the aisle; 
then each one knelt, and—still singing—laid a 
| wreath and crown at the feet of the Virgin. As 
> the first one rose from her knees, the sun, which 
"had until now been concealed by clouds, burst 
forth, and crowned the fair face and soft brown 
> hair with a perfect halo of light. 
| “That was intended for the Virgin,” said 
© Arthur “buat it could not have chosen a better 
“gubject. Did you ever see anything more beauti- 
) fal than the effect of the light upon that girl’s face ? 
‘Wow see her come down the aisle with that lily in 
her hand, which ought to be a sceptre! Incedit 
ina; she does indeed, and you may say what 
please about ballroom education, but from 
teforward I shal] believe that there is nothing 
¢ Mother Nature’s teaching.” 
“But look at the others,” said Philip, without 
ce taking his eyes from theirqueen. “It seems 
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to me that their dark faces and white robes make | 
them strikingly picturesque.” x. 

« Yes, of course,” impatiently; “ but not to be. 
compared to my lily. Angels and ministers of. 
grace, how I should like to paint her!” 


** Does Monsieur wish to know her name?” said ~ ; 


alow voice almost in Philip’s ear; and turning 


quickly, he saw that Rosalie Dupont was standing — - 


just beside him, her dark piercing eyes fixed upon 
his face, without once glancing at Arthur, who 
stood not quite a yard off. Why did this woman 
persist in making such a difference between them? 
Philip thought. For he had ascertained that she 
had not even spoken to Arthur the evening before, 
though she had passed directly by him. ‘Most 
probably old Antoine was right, and she was not * 
quite sane, so he would not trouble himself abot ; 
her any longer. 

He had not answered her question, but ans 
seemed to read assent in his face, for she now said » 

«Her name is Jeanne Ravelle, and it would be 
hard to find a lovelier face, or indeed a lovelier 
soul—the sunlight did no wrong when it singled . 
her out. Would you wish to be presented to 
her?” 

Again the question direct to Philip, though 
Arthur had come up and was now standing just 
before her; and Philip had not even mentioned ~ 
this girl. But she seemed to read his very soul * 
Almost unconsciously he put up his hand and 
touched his face, as if he could feel the emotion 
which must be written there. 

« Not now,” he said, almost roughly. Then 
turned from her quickly, for he would not have 
this woman peer into his thoughts, Come 
Arthur, I wish to speak to these people. 
a woman say that she thought it extremely likely 
that our poor queen had never seen anything like 
this procession, and she intended asking us to 
invite her here next year. Come, nearly every 
body has gone to the chateau, and I suppose the e 
dancing will begin soon. Not being an artist, I~ 
do not know how you may feel about it; 
dreadful dullness of the last two or three days. 
seems to me to have been just the right prepara- 
tion for this evening’s féte, and, thank heaven! the 
heat has lessened.” 

« Be thankful for that same, mon enfant, for if it 
had not, spontaneous combustion would have been 


the result, at least in my case, and I should have ea 


delighted my French friends with such an auto da 
fé as_they had not seen for ages. What a grand © 
consummation of the events of the day! 
pity it can’t be done now; but as none of you are © 
artistic enough to thoroughly appreciate it, possi- 


bly it’s better that I should not go up in a blaze.” 


«“ Yes, I think it is wiser to reconsider it; for I 
am afraid you would not enjoy it yourself, and it — 
would be such a waste of material, even though it — 
is raw. But Arthur, have you heard anything _ 
about this woman besides what I told you 2” 
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»“ Nothing, except that she has a way ot disap. 
pearing, and sometimes stays away a month at a 


time; they say she has just returned from one of 
these pilgrimages. I may congratulate you on 
your conquest, my dear Phil; you have evidently 


made an impression upon her virgin heart—or is 


it widowed? History doesn’t say. At any rate, 
you will have a fine soldierly bride. See how she 
Stalks along the road; at a little distance she 
might be taken for a grenadier, barring the uni- 
form, Don’t blush, my dear fellow, 1 am sure I 
envy you your good fortune; she will be a pro- 
tector of whom any man might be proud. But 
allons—allons! I scent the battle from afar, and 
long to be in the midst of it.” 

When they reached the lawn, they found that 
the preparations for the dance had already com- 
menced. The gallant youths were hurrying for- 
ward with the maidens gay whom they had chosen, 
while buxom matrons were yielding a cheerful 
assent to their grey-headed suitors. 

Dropping Philip’s arm, which he had been 
pressing affectionately, Arthur hurried to a corner 
of the lawn where he spied Jeanne Ravelle talk- 
ing to a young man who was evidently asking her 
to dance. As he came up he heard her say: 

“You would not wish it, Paul; I have promised. 
Ah! monsieur, you wish me to dance? You are 
just in time, for here is my friend, Paul Ardenne, 
trying to persuade me that a promise made to 
Rosalie is not binding. Rosalie has told me,” 
she said, looking from him to Philip, who had now 
come up, “ Rosalie has told me that you wish to 
dance with me because you are English, and be- 
cause I can speak your language. But perhaps,” 
with a sudden bright smile, “ perhaps you did not 
care to dance; in that case—” and she glanced 


toward Ardenne, who was slowly walking off. 


“Care for dancing!” interrupted Vance eager- 
ly, “ why it is the one thing I adore; and as for 


B® year English—ah! mademoiselle, if you were a 
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Jess perceive that his head is lighter. 


Stranger in a strange land, you would know how 


one pines to hear again the language of one’s 
home and one’s mother.” 

“And I, mademoiselle,” said Philip, “I too 
wish to dance, and you may not find that I am a 
worse partner than my cousin, though you doubt- 
Do not let 
him deceive you about his mother, however, for 


that dear lady has been dead for more than twenty 
years, though I have known her gain him favors 


before now.” \ 
“Ah! then he is an orphan,” with a tender lit- 
tle smile. “You should not suppress the fact, 
monsieur; I too am an orphan, and it gains me 
much pity, many friends. But I hear José be- 
ginning, and we must take our places. Will you 
not find a partner? It is not too late, pgrhaps,” 


and she looked up at Philip with a grave earnest- 


ness for which he thanked her in his heart. 


“ No, mademoiselle, not for this dance; but will 





you not promise me one for the next? J 
English, and my English mother has a hehe. 
enough fora Frenchwoman. No doubt she ies 
ing for me now, and she would thank you for, 
kindness to her son.” Philip spoke ¢ 
with such evident sincerity, that a 
mantled the fair face before him as she 
away quickly, saying, “ The next, then, me 

The lawn had been prepared with sp 
and rivalled velvet in its softness, and the ¢ 
tripped forward, balanced, chasséed, ang 
through the various figures, with the ease 
grace that showed plainly they were on their ps 
tive heath, while the picturesque Basque ex 
of the men and older women contrasted strik; 
with the whitc-robed maidens of the proce 
and the tall, shadowy lindens and frowning ¢ 
eau formed a suitable frame for the shi 
kaleidoscopic picture, on which Philip was 
gazing so earnestly. 

But the short twilight was now drawing 
close; the shadowy lindens had helped to sho 
it, and many of the spectators were dispatched by ai 
old José for lanterns, which soon shone out like 
huge fire-flies, adding one more beauty to what ha Ma 
seemed already perfect. Philip had been leg 
against a tree, watching with folded arms the 


varied scene before him, feeling its beauty ir a 


ively, but only seeing one figure, whose grate 
movements seemed the very poetry of x ‘* 
The others might have been mere pupodill 
leaves swayed by the wind; after the first g! 

he never gave them a thought; but his mind was” 
busy with Jeanne Ravelle. It was strange th 
she should have spoken in such a frank, o 


English way. But then he had never knowl ‘i 


English girl who would not wait for an introdug 
tion; indeed, they had generally been as stiff 5 


possible for some time afterwards, and French 4 


girls, he had been told, were even more rese! 


It is true that all of her associates had been ¢ hd 


lower class, and one in which more freedom ¢ 


intercourse would necessarily follow ; but it see 4 
to Philip that the absolute purity of the ging, 


nature, and perfect unconsciousness of the 
thinking, evil- speaking public, which he the 2 
he had read in the soft, dark, un-English ¢ 7 
had made her yive her help where she thought it 
was needed, in that regally simple manner, __ 
He remembered what she had said ape 
promise to Rosalie. Ah, yes! Rosalie was at the” 
bottom of it all. Rosalie had told her, no doubt, 
that she must be kind to these English strangi ; 
who wished to dance with her, anticipating thet 
request as she seemed to have a way of doing; he 
would not quarrel with her for this, however, i 
she seemed to be charitably disposed toward him 
and she was best let alone, for she was certail 
“no’ canny,” as his Scotch neighbors would 
The last strains of the violin died away, and alt 
José, resting his arm and his wooden leg, whit 
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“ee time on the grass unmercifully, 

ned himself with a glass of wine, recom- 

w Philip todo the same. But before the 

ae were half out of his mouth, he found that 
was talking to the air, for his listener was 
‘making his way through the crowd; so 

y the investigations of a fly which had been 

oe x the cavern of his mouth, with a shrug 
f the "qhoulders he gave up his hospitable 

4 thowghts and devoted himself io his own enter- 


Pace “had carried Jeanne to a seat under the 
- Jindens, and had evidently established himself for 
a cosy yy and the interruption was by no means 


es 1" what a bad memory you have,” he 
gid, with a reproachful look, that was alto- 
thrown away upon Philip. “It was the 
next dance she promised you, Do tell him so, 
mademoiselle, or at least speak the truth and 
~ shame him by acknowledging that you had much 
9 father dance with me.” 
# But suppose it should not be the truth,” said 
, , with demure gravity. “Suppose I should 
| Tike to show him that I can waltz.” 
 , #Waltz! Oh! mademoiselle! you do not mean 
tosay you can waltz! And you intend throwing 
yourself away upon Philip? Why, I don’t sup- 
he has waltzed for years, and my ann di 
ahem !—my waltzing is simply perfection.” 
“You preceive, mademoiselle,” said Philip, 
4 «that my cousin, though a model of all the virtues, 
chiefly excels in modesty.” 
«Well, what am I to do ?—there is no one here 
© ‘to blow my trumpet, so Iam obliged to do it my- 
) self You? You are my natural enemy, for what 
; you gain, I lose. Now, mademoiselle, be just to 
yourself; send that unletsiesting fellow away, and 
) Tet us enjoy ourselves.” 
_ But you see,” said Jeanne smiling, and looking 
| from one to the other, “ you see I have no means 
_ of judging whether I am doing myself injustice, 
) ‘@ntil I try whether he can dance or not. And he 
' is even more defenceless than you, for he cannot 
blow his own trumpet.” 
_ ©#Oh, he can do it well enough; he just does 
" pot choose, or we should have some stentorian 
Blasts.” 
y “Then there is all the more reason why I 
| should do it for him; and after this waltz, I hope 
4 can,” she added, with a laughing glance at the 
discomfited Arthur. “If I fail you will help me, 
will you not?” 
| ©Oh, certainly; since I am defeated, I will sur- 
a fender at discretion. I know no one so grand, 
) noble, chivalric and heroic, and to crown all, so 
_ worthy a partner for La Marquise in the coming 
walt, as my friend and kinsman, Philip Erdstone, 
a son and heir of Sir Hugh Erdstone, of Erd- 
| Sone Hall! There, Phil, my boy! do your best; 
your blushing honors gracefully, and do not 


ie 
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compel up 00 yeomal,” ahd with a low bow, pany st 
a friendly pat, the first allotted to Jeanne, the lastto_ ae 
Erdstone, Vance retired, “e’en though vanquish, ai 
master of the situation.” Be 
“ He has made me almost afraid to try my skill ae 


with yours,” said Jeanne, looking up at Philip ; f 


with smiling eyes, “‘ but you must remember that 


I have had no ball-room teaching, for I wasnever 


at a ball in my life.” 


“ And you will remember, mademoiselle, that I a 


never danced on the grass before; so if I fail 


egregiously you will cover me with the mantle of ~ ‘ 


your charity—and I fear I will need it.” 


By this time José’s violin and leg had recom © 


menced their duet, and the sweet strains ofa — 


waltz sounded invitingly through the summer =. 
The moon had risen now—a large, bright, «~ 


night. 
southern moon—which had made most of the lan- 
terns retire in disgust, only a few remaining scat- ~ 
tered about among the trees to lead “talking age” 
and “ whispering lovers” to quiet seats. 

“Come, now,” said Erdstone, “if you are not 
afraid to venture.” He passed his arm about her 
waist, and at first slowly, but then more confidently, 
as he found that his old skill had not deserted ~ 
him, he yielded to the wonderful charm of this” 
most delightful of dances. 

A strange feeling stole over Philip. It seemed 
to him that all his former life had been but a 
dream, that he had never known what it was to 
live until now, and the intense thrilling joy of this 
living so filled his whole heart and brain, that it 
left no room for wonder or knowled.e of the facet. — 
He had an instinct that the fair, moonlit face, 
whose beauty seemed almost supernatural, had 
made this happiness; but beyond that he did not 
go. Pair after pair passed them, a few waltzing, 
many walking, but he might have been alone ina — 


desert for all Philip knew or, cared. He and = 


Jeanne—everything was Jeanne now. 

Arthur passed them once, dancing with one of 
the demoiselles of the procession, and threw him 
a bright impertinent word or two; and Philip — 
answered in kind ; but it was all mechanical, all 


a part of the dream/life whicly be felé tera fast 7 


leaving behind. 

And the delightful motion goes on. Ah! the 
violin has stopped; his arm falls from around the 
slender figure; they stand still, and with a sharp 
stricture at the heart, he finds that the dream is — 


the reality, and that what had appeared an /) 


eternity of joy had only lasted fifteen minutes. 
But it had not left him entirely; Jeanne is still 


beside him, and he finds comfort in that thought, © * i 


He looks down at her. Her eyes are shining, © 
and there is a bright color that she did not have 
before. Perhaps she has shared, though in ever 
so small a degree, the rapture of the moment. 

“It is over,” he says, earnestly, so earnestly 
that Jeanne lifts her eyes quickly and wonder- 
ingly. 





“Well, I suppose that we ought to be ~ 5 
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P eathia Coie Goan ta loon bis ver Bel, tad novel jell a be Waal 
to feel so now. I should like to have | of having felt ever since he first saw Jeas 
a gone on like that forever, but for that very reason | velle. “ Pshaw! this is the veriest mids 
Ki - it must needs come to an end almost as soon as | madness! This moonlight has bewitch d 


Si . He tossed his cigar over into the rose-garde 
ar: “Did you find it short, too, monsieur?” says | glowed an instant and then went out, «Ag 
= Jeanne brightly. «It seemed so to me; butthen, | omen!” he said aloud. “ It will not last. Aj 
» > I never had such a partner before. I really think | rate, I shall find relief in sleep.” 
I shall never care to waltz again.” 
“Nor I,” Erdstone said gravely. Jeanne 
~ blushed, but he did not see her; he was looking 
at the crowd around, but not thinking of it, as his CHAPTER Ul. A 
) mext words showed. “It was well all the old “The might of one fair face sublimes my love,” 
~ masters lived in the south, and painted southern « Did you ever hear of anything so provok 
- Madonnas; where else could they have found | said Vance, bursting into the room. “ Here's Ig 
-Such faces? I wonder they never painted a | writing me word that old Eston wants to buy m 
_@ancing Madonna! A dancing Madonna!—it | picture, and that I must come back at once gy 
| sounds irreverent, does it not?” and they both | see about it. If I have not half a mind nob] 
» laughed, but then they were both so light-hearted. | go!” 
Vet, where could they have found any thing “ Not go!” Erdstone looked at him in & 
' more divine than a beautiful woman’s graceful | utmost surprise, “why, I thought you were ye 
waltzing?” anxious to sell it! You said if any one bog 
“ Ah, there is Paul Ardenne!” said Jeanne with | your ‘Undine’ it would at once establish 
a little sense of relief, for Erdstone’s words and | reputation; and you know Sir George Eston 
‘looks were beginning to make her uncomfortable. | very good critic.” 
“ He has come for me, monsieur. No,’ as Philip «“ Yes I know; but just now I would give wes 
attempted to detain her, “I must not put him off | thingtostay here a little longer”. He blushed, 
any longer. You know the first should have been | looked at Philip with a half-appealing, halfsham 
“his, and he relinquished it in favor of Mr. Vance. | faced expression, “I cannot expect you to unde 
He is an old and true friend, but I am glad that | stand it—you are so entirely steel, adamant, g 
the next dance is not a waltz,” and she smiled up | —well, everything that is hard combined—} at 
at him. “And now I must bid you adieu, for | should like to see more of that beautiful Jeg 
this is the last; you know we are but poor folk, | And then,” his face getting more assured § 
monsieur, and to-morrow’s work will have to be Philip said nothing, “and then I should like t 
done, although this beautiful moonlight must be | paint her. If I could just reproduce her as | 
wasted.” looked yesterday, my fortune would be made. ‘. 
“So soon? But of course it is so; did you | that is always the way. Just when I am enjoyi 
ever know anything pleasant to last ?”’ myself, something, or somebody, steps invand py 
« But it will come again, or, at least, many more | an end to it.” 
as pleasant. We should remember that, mon- Erdstone looked at him sympathetically, 
sieur.” * Yes, ‘Each rose has its thorn, and each 
“ Adieu, then,” Philip said, as Ardenne came | a bee,’ as Madeline sings; but you should reme} 
| up, “but it is only for the night—I shall see you | ber that this ¢s a rose, my dear fellow, and | ' 
again.” other time it would delight you. As tc Madem 
An hour later he was standing by the window | selle Jeanne, do you suppose you could p 
of his room, looking out upon the deserted rose- | reckon up—say if you began now, and kept ig 
garden of the old chateau. Half of the wall was | until night—do you think you could possibly ree 
broken down, and the roses, after struggling | on up the number of young ladies who have 
awhile with the weeds, had overcome them, and | an indelible impression upon your heart?” 
_ were now growing in wild and luxuriant confu- Arthur laughed. 
sion, clambering over the ruins, and reaching out “Of course you talk in that way, and of ¢ 
long arms beyond the enclosure. The féte was | you never have any such feeling yourself 
over, and,nothing now remained of it but the de- | der at it though, for you are rather a good 
serted lawn, and the moonlight which still shone | ing, good sort of fellow, as fellows go, and all th 
down serenely, and seemed loath to leave it to | women seem to like you. Well, * Needs 
» desolation. when the devil drives,’ or in other words, | 
Erdstone stood and reasoned with himself. | George Eston. It is a good thing for you, Ph 
» > Why should this girl, who was almost a peasant, | you were almost bored to death here, and Ij 
> ~ have made such an impression upon him? He | glad for your sake, at least, that we will hav 
was not like Arthur, whose fancy was taken by | leave here in an hour—I believe that is 
' every pretty face he saw; and yet Arthur, inall grace I have, as this ietter took such an 











cmt ne. . It will not be too soon for you, 


he asked, as Erdstone had not said any- 


ip ! He had been consoling his cousin, 

J not once occurred to him that Vance 

saturally expect him to go with him, espec- 

he had never wished to come to this place. 

he mentally stood aghast. Of course, there 

Spothing lasting in his feeling for Jeanne, but 

ny rate he was determined to indulge it a 

longer. And there was not the slightest 
ity for his going away. 

st how to tell Arthur this? Should he make 

Munn breast of it, and brave his eternal ridicule 

Wy mere passing fancy? Heaven and earth, 

} All this passed like a flash through his mind, 

on he said slowly. 

Dees, it is too soon for me; for the place, dull 
a4 cupid as it is, has thrown a spell around me, 
Sei from detesting, I have rather come to like it. 
"Von know I am such a lazy fellow that I enjoy 

A ‘dolce far niente’ now and then.” 

«All right! if you wish to stay, of course you 
an; but Iam sorry you will not go back with 

’ You are not a bad companion, for you do not 

each overmuch—though I fancy Madeline rather 
hove’ you would,” he chuckled, and then Jooked 


Philip curiously. “ You have certainly changed 


very quickly though, Phil; for only yesterday you 
were bemoaning your fate in having to follow 
" ‘aWill-o’-the-wisp into this Slough of Despond. 


if] were not so sure that you are what you are, I 
d think that you are what you aren’t, and 
far this charming mademoiselle had somethihg 
with it.” 
HSo she has.” Vance gave a low whistle, but 
stone went on quietly and deliberately, « There 
mystery about Rosalie, and this Mademoi- 
wile also, and I should like to try and unravel it. 
haps it is because everything else is so uninter- 
that her unaccountable curiosity about me 
foald awaken mine; but be that as it may, J 
ill stay some days longer and investigate it.” 
: Well, you are such a fortunate fellow that you 
"gm indulge your inclination, whereas I am the 
of circumstances, and am driven about by 
ery wind and wave. But you are such an igno- 
iemes that you will never know when you are in 
ver. Oh, if 1 had your opportunity, I should 
ww how to improve the shining hour, and 
ather honey ftom this beautiful opening flower, 
@ the classical little bee. “You, no doubt, will 
bout investigating this secret—if there be a 
calmly and coldly as an entomologist 
i$ pins through a butterfly.” 
one laughed, “‘ Be comforted; some day I 
y fall as headlong in love as the veriest fool of 
mall,and as likely as not with the most un- 
ily subject.” 
Tn that case, my fervent prayer is: ‘ May I be 
re see.” Whew! it’s ten minutes to eleven, 
~ Vou. cvi —33. 
% 


Pin: 


oo 


and I must be off. 





‘Fare thee well, and if 6 
ever, still forever fare thee well!’ Take care 
yourself when you encounter cette charmar 
Jeanne, and remember that even Achilles had h 
vulnerable spot.” 

“ Do not be afraid ; I shall take all needle a 
cautions,” answered Etdstone, feeling that it w 
a case of locking the door after the steed 
stolen, yet still rather enjoying his cousin's “tan 
conscious irony. Nog 

An hour later he was on his way to Rosalie. 
Dupont’s cottage. He walked rapidly, with a 
swinging step, as if he were a school-boy just let, 
loose for the holiday. ‘ 

It was a sultry hot day, and all the birds must 
have been enjoying a siesta, for not one was to be 
heard. Every now and then Erdstone stopped an 
instant to examine a curious insect or leaf, It was 
not that he hesitated about going, or doubted the 


wisdom of thus putting himself in the way of! 4 
temptation; he was simply delaying a known pleas- = 


ure, as an epicure whets his appetite by fasting 
before partaking of a bonne-bouche. 


was not far from old Antoine’s, however, and a 
turn in the road soon brought him in front of it, ~~ 


The cottage 


x ¢ 
” some 
as. i 


The door stood wide open to admit the slightest : . 


breeze that the mountains might send down, and 
a tall oak tree, just to one side, threw an ete 
shade. A small white kitten coiled up on an end — 


of the top step, opened one eye sleepily, ato 
then, rot thinking him worth — 


glanced at him; 
further notice, shut it again without attempting to. 
rise. The hum of a spinning-wheel greeted him, 
and he saw Jeanne stepping backward and for- 


ward, rapidly winding the thread which the busy, ; 


wheel was sending out. 


In a corner of the room sat Rosalie with a basket A 
of unshelled beans before her, which she was ~ 


transferring, shelled, into a large bright tin pan. 
The room was plainly furnished, but scrupulously ~ 


clean, and wore an air of refinement most unusual : 


among the peasantry. 
As they heard his step, the two women whom 


Erdstone was disturbing in their busy occupations, _ 


looked up quickly; Jeanne with an expression of 
surprise, whether pleased or not it was impossible 
to tell; and Rosalie with a start which sent such 
numbers of the beans falling into the pan, that it 
sounded like a martial salute. But there was no 


doubt about Rosalie’s welcome. She came forward © be 
with a gracious smile, and handing him a chair, — e 


insisted that he should come in, 
Philip, however, preferred the step, where ha’. 


might more easily watch Jeanne at the’wheel, and : 


having dispossessed the kitten--who walked off in” 


high disgust—he began. the explanation of his. a 
He spoke to. |) 


visit which he felt was. needed. 


4 


Rosalie ostensibly, alfhoygh he was really answer. ° meee: 


ing the questioning in Jeanne’s face. 


“You must pardon my coming; I see that it.is y 
inexcusable, but my cousin went away this morn 








“ “ing ‘Antoine has been abusing Gustave antl 


I feared I should be tempted to cut either his 


1g “throat or my own, merely for the sake of a little 


variety. _And so I came here.” 
Rosalie hastened to assure him that no excuse 


= was necessary, that he was most welcome, and he. 
Saw that Jeanne glanced from her wheel to him 
aig with a smile. This was what he wanted. He 


now made himself thoroughly at home; told how 
) bored he had been the first day or two; how the 


a fete had charmed him; how the chateau had in- 


oe ~ ‘terested him ; and seemingly listened intently as 
i _ Rosalie told long stories of the glory of its palmy 


% 


‘were happy days! 


~ 


‘ @ame here to paint the chateau. 


days, while the beans lay unshelled in her lap. 
He did not care to talk to Jeanne. It was 
pleasure enough just to watch her as she worked. 
Put after awhile he turned and asked her some 
simple question in English, which she answered in 
the same language, and soon they were convers- 


-. img as easily, and almost as fluently, as if the one 


had not beena French peasant maid, and the other 
an English baronet — in prospective. Rosalie 
shelled on, well pleased to be silent and to watch 
these two whom she had been so anxious to 

_ bring together. 

_ Presently Erdstone said something which came 
from his dear friend and companion William 
Shakspeare, and Jeanne’s face showed that he 
was not unknown to her. Philip was so much 
astonished that he could not forbear questioning 
her as to how she had obtained this knowledge. 
He did so hesitatingly, for he would not for 


_. worlds given this girl less respect than any lady in 


the land. ‘The very fact that she was without the 
right and title to courtesy which rank gives, would 
have made him only the more observant of it; 
buat she was the only woman he loved—though he 
might not own it evem to himself—and being so, 
she was placed on a pedestal high above all 
others. 

“How I learned English? Certainly: those 
In this very room, and from a 
M. Vance, you say, 
Well, he was 

not the first; there was one who came before him 
—a M. Smith. He had heard of the beauty of 
this dear old ruin, and had come to paint it. I re- 
member how he would sit day after day, with his 
_ easel before him, patiently working until he grew 
pale and thin; and one day when it was very hot, 
I who stood by watching him—for he loved to 
have me near—-saw him throw up his hands and 


countryman of your own. 


* press them against his head, and then fall back 
upon the ground. 


“ Noone thought he could live, and as Rosalie’s 
cottage was nearest, they brought him here. He 
had had a stroke of the sun, and for more than a 
‘month he was very ill. I was a child then, but I 


g : _was never tired of fanning him, singing to him, 


and doing all that I could to make his pain less; 
for you see, we had become such friends during 





his long busy days, that it was natuta 
wish to have me near him mow he was. 

Yes, Erdstone could weil imagine jy 
pictured to himself the lovely child 
tiently hour after hour by the sick m, 
stilling the little feet that must often 5 
to run about in the happy play of 
and curbing the sweet voice to the low « 
which lulled him to sleep. But Jeanne 

“ After his illness passed away, he was @ 
long time too weak to take up his loved pains 
again; and then he began to amuse hip 
teaching me English, more than repaying 
any trouble that his illness may have given m 
Every day he would devote a certain time tor 
education, and when I was restless and wished f 
some amusement, he would make it so inte: 
that I soon decided that work first was yp 
first also. And he never allowed anything al 
interfere. Even when M. le Curé would @ 
himself away from his books to visit him, he we 
excuse himself if he were busy with my studi 
although this was a great compliment, for M4 
Curé is hardly ever seen outside his study do . 

“But he must have stayed here very 
Philip said, “to have given you such comm 
our language ?” 

“Yes, he stayed nearly a year; but he ne 
recovered his strength, and only went home 
die. He gave me all the books he had with hm 
and I have studied them till I know thema 
by heart, which accounts for my so great k 
ledge,” she added, with a smile. y 

She went into the next room, and coming’ - 
handed Philip a little book. It was a € 
Shakespeare, and he could see that it had bea 
much and carefully read. He opened it, © 4 
fly-leaf was written: Roland A. Smith to theli 
Marchioness. He was glancing over it, and ' 
ne how here and there old favorites of’ his 

been delicately underlined, when Jeanne’s 
stopped with a last, long sigh, and Rosalie se , 
pan upon the table with a force which wasa: 
tended to, and did arouse Erdstone. ie 

He looked around, and noticed that the sh 
thrown by the old oak now covered all thet 
in front of the house, and that Jeanne’s bas 11 
filled with the flax she had spun. His longi 

cadian afternoon was over. He sprang up wi 
a smile which brightened his whole face, 
hastily apologized. ‘a 

“Ah, you must pardon me! I throw 
on your mercy, for I know that I have stayé r 
of all conscience, and I know that I have nol 
cuse to offer—except, indeed, that I have & 
so very comfortable here, and so very-uned , 
ble where Antoine is—for he seems to thim 
duty to entertain me with his grievance 4 
Gustave ; and though this is highly interestim 
is apt to Lee a little monotonous as bei 
wears on,’ 








ned, “ Poor Gustave! There is not | 


or a better boy in the neighborhood, 
msieur, you must not apologize for your 
“here is nothing Rosalie likes better than 
s of the past glories of the chateau, and you 
“a most attentive listener. As to myself, it 
lig 4; me to see a countryman of my old friend, 

y nothing of my practice in English.” 
fe ‘spoke with a simple gravity, as though dis- 
Waring the duties of hostess, although Rosalie 
pas still i in the room; but Philip had noticed that 
i} the villagers, and even Rosalie herself, treated 
ne as if she was, in reality, what they had 

med her in jest, La Marquise. 

she walked away, Erdstone’s thoughts were 
busy with Jeanne. He had been honest when 
fold Arthur that he wished to investigate the 
tery about Rosalie; but by this time all his 
sity about her was swallowed up in the greater 
stronger feeling which now had gained com- 
mastery over him. As he passed the rose 
arden, his thoughts flew back to the night before, 
he had tried to reason himself out of what 
shad then called his “folly.” Now, even if he 
"had admitted that this was folly, madness, and 
than madness, Philip would not have tried 
reason against it. But he was far from admit- 
Gog this. Last night it had provoked him that he, 

_ fhe stoic, who had calmly passed all women by 

) anbeeding, should not be able to rid himself of 

P the thought of this peasant maiden; but now, so 

* ‘eompletely had the little god done his work, the 

captive was already hugging his chains, and no 
-_ queen in the land owned a more willing slave than 
this sume peasant maid. 

 Antoine’s voice, striking suddenly across his 

; © fhoughts, roused him from his dream. 

\ “Eh, monsieur, what you have lost by being 

sent this evening! M. le Curé has been here 

Wiequiring for you. “Such a thing does not happen 

ence in a lifetime. And you were absent! What 

» amisfortune:” 

Be . 

CHAPTER IV. 

; **Man proposes, God disposes.” 

), And now that Erdstone had applied the small 
of the wedge, in thus visiting Jeanne in her 
home, opportunities were not wanting for his 

Nmeeting her often. Sometimes when she was on 

ober way to visit an ailing neighbor, and once when 

ighe was picking the roses in the rose garden, Erd- 

a lone had seen her from his window and hastened 

fo join her. 

Be One evening, when he had just returned from 

’s cottage, where he had been sitting in his 

d place upon the step, his ears soothed by the 

am of Jeanne’s wheel, his eyes by the sight of 
ober graceful movements, he found a letter from his 
awaiting him, telling him that his father 

Bad met with a terrible accident, was very ill, and 
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father, who had never in all his life withheld from ~4 
his only child any indulgence,—and he 

even now be dead. He must leave im Ba ey 
for the twilight is rapidly darkening, and there a 
were ten miles to ride. “Find me a guide,” } he 
said to Antoine. “The night is dark, and I must 

run no risk of losing my way.” 

Hurrying his preparations for his departure, a 
quarter of an hour found him started on his jour = 
ney, and it is not strange that the thought of ret 
Jeanne should have been completely crowded out - 
of his mind, until he had ridden some distante 
through the De Joinville woods. Then it returned 
with forcible persistency. His companion wasa — 
rough uneducated peasant, but he maintained e 
respectful silence towards Philip, so to all intents. 
and purposes he was alone except for this bright 
mental visitant who continued to haunt him 
throughout his ride. Would it trouble her that he oe 
had left so suddenly ?. He could not tell. No ~ 
doubt she would miss him for awhile as a friend 
who could sympathize with all her higher. 
thoughts and aspirations, and one who was, in all 
respects but one, much more her equal than any- 
of those by whom she was surrounded. But of — 
anything further or deeper he was wholly ignorant. 

It was not possible -that he had inspired in her 
anything like the strength of feeling that now — 9% 
governed him, but he did not despair; if there 
was little reason to hope, there was still less to © 
fear, and time and the knowledge of his love — | 
might do wonders. Everything comes to him ~ 
who knows how to wait. As soon as he could 
leave his father, he would come back to woo abt 2 Py Y 
win the woman he was determined to make his ~ 
wife. His heart gave a bound at the thought, 
only to be stilled immediately by the remembrance — P 
of his father’s sufferings. Three whole days be — 

fore he could be with him; three long days of . - 
weary travel over land and sea before he could % 
share his mother’s watching and tender care. — 
And so, through the long journey, sad and happy — 
thoughts kept up their busy game of hide and+ 
seek. 4 

It was a long journey, and it seemed to Philip 
to lengthen out-interminably; but the end at last 7 
brought him to the door of Erdstone Hall. The) 
windows were darkened and a pall of sadness 
seemed to cover the whole house. A chill feeling » 
that the worst had happened arrested the ques") 75 
tion which the white-haired servant anticipated. ~ 
He was beter, but still very ill, amd calling con- 
stantly for his son. Aa 

Lady Erdstone met him at the head of the : ‘4 
stairs, and drew him into her room. He was” 
shocked to see what a change had come over her. 

The large blue eyes were dimmed by tears and ~ 
watching, and the soft brown hair was plentifaliy: n@ 
sprinkled with gray. He noted all this while she ~ 
told bow his father had ridden out one evening to — 








-yisit an ill tenant, how his horse had come back | face of the invalid, and he called out i 
a ‘without his mder, and how when search was made | tious strength of fever, “ At last! Now! 
” he had been found senseless, one leg broken, and | must see my son alone. See that Dr. ¥ 
Ne: * with internal injuries which might cause his death | refreshments, Janet, and you take some regs 
atany moment. She did not speak of the long, | sure you need it, and Philip will call you 
“weary watching by the sick bed; but the dark | wishes any help. What are you doing with 
» rings around her eyes spoke for ba, and Philip | medicines, Miller? Do you think my son is; 
Softly smoothed the head which she had rested | to poison me? He is much more | 
on his shoulder. lengthen my life. Let the bottles alone, forg 
.“Poor mother! poor little mother! And you | is no telling when another paroxysm 
bore it all alone? Did not Madeline come?” on, and put an end to my speaking forever: hu 
\« She offered to do so, but you know she is not The docter listened unmoved, and then tum 
sympathetic; she is so cold. I mean,” remem- | to Philip, told him what draught was to be 
bering that she wished Madeline to appear all that | istered in case the patient became exha 
was lovely in the eyes of her son, “that she keeps | ing that if any dangerous symptom appe 
her feelings so well urider control, that it makes | must be called immediately. “It is of the 
‘others ashamed of their weakness. She is sosen- | importance thet he should not excite himself4 
sible. But she is always kind, you know.” contrived to whisper to Philip in passing; g 
“Yes, I know.” Philip smiled a little, for his | Lady Erdstone, as she opened the door, ¢ 
mother’s-tactics were perfectly plain to him. But | and formed with her lips the word “ Remembss 
| he could afford to smile, knowing how utterly | Thus doubly cautioned, Philip sat down bpd 

» thrown away her skillful generalship would be. couch, and waited quietly for his father to 

» “But can I not go to him? Spencer told me | the communication he seemed to think of somp 
he was continrally calling for me.” importance. As soon as they were left alone, tf 

/ “ Not just yet. Dr. Miller is with him, and he | sick man had turned his head towards the 
has fallen into a slight doze. My son, before you | dow, and was now looking out upon the love 

_ © go I must tell you that there is something which | picture spread below. The last rays of the setts 
he wishes you todo. I do not know what it is, | sun fell upon the outspread boughs of elm qg 
but it evidently weighs on his mind, and as his | oak, while gay parterres of flowers lay beneath | 

_ fever is very high, it is of the utmost importance | half-suppressed sigh broke from him, and hej 

. that he should not be excited. You will promise | upon Philip eyes full of a wistful sadness, 

’ to do it, dear, whatever it is? It cannot be any- “A beautiful place,” he said. “No wom i 
a thing very hard that he wishes you to do, and it | that I love it; and yet it has caused me more 
> may not be for long.” Tears filled her eyes, and | row and sin—yes, sin, Philip—than anything J 

_ choked the words it pained her too much to utter. | in this world. Do you remember once finding 
“ Little mother.” Again he smoothed her hair | portrait hid away among some old lumber, » 
until his voice was steady enough to speak. “Do | the face paintéd out? That was the face of! 

’ » you think I could hesitate ?—even if it were some | person whom my uncle loved best in the 
great thing, which is most unlikely. And per- | my uncle, from whom I inherited everything t 

| . haps, when his mind is at ease, he may begin at | I have. When my cousin Edwin was left’ 

> once to improve. So keep up a brave heart; re- | phan, my uncle adopted him, at the same ff 
member that you have your son with you now, and | declaring him hisheir. My father was then 
two can bear much better than one.” gling with extreme poverty, and my uncle 

* A low knock at the door summoned Lady Erd- | sent for me to be a companion to his heir, tell 

stone to her husband’s bedside. She looked up | my father that he would provide for me duringh 

> at Philip anxiously: “ He is terribly altered. Try | lifetime, but that he could do nothing for 4 

not to show that you are shocked ”—then led the | his death, as his fortune was not large eno rh t 

way into her husband’s room. divide. On coming to the Hall I found that Mag 
The window was thrown wide open to admit | ter Edwin was in reality monarch of all hes 
the slightest breeze, and upon the couch beneath | veyed, for my uncle loved him almost to idolat 
> ‘ay what Lady Erdstone had been wont to call | To me he was always kind, but Edwin 
her Tower of Strength, now, oh! so maimed and | very light of his eyes. He had the sweete: 
changed. The face was drawn and furrowed | per I ever knew, yet such inordinate indul 
' with pain, and except upon the cheeks, where the | had its effect even upon upon him. As he gr 
fever had left bright crimson spots, was almost | up there were frequent scenes between th 
ghastly pale. The iron-gray hair had all been | uncle’s temper was violent when arousedy# 
shorn off close to the head, and if it had not been | Edwin’s idleness and extravagance were na 
for the large bright hazel eyes, Philip would | at his college, but as soon as he came 
_ hardly have recognized his once handsome father. | fessed his faults, love and forgivence waa 
As the door opened and his wife and son | to him hand in hand. 
entered, a shade of satisfaction appeared on the “ But at length there reached us a dark tl 








THE LITTLE ikcHioNnes: 





and the bare suspicion seemed, at- first, 


1 my uncle against him. Only at Grit ; 4 


ie ‘ote to Edwin, telling him to come to him 
Mieny the charge, and he would believe his 
ueainst the world. He never came, and we 
iy soon afterwards that he had left the college, 
d gon no one knew where. Then my uncle 
ve him up forever, and openly, in the presence 
his household, declared me his heir. This time 
r was too deep to be loud, and all quailed 
Sore him; yet I dared to plead for Edwin, and I 
earnestly—all to no purpose. It did 
% absent culprit no good, though it served to 
arme to him. I was ordered never to men- 
“te shis name again. The portrait, his own work 
of love, was taken down from its place, and with 
ct sown hands he painted out the face. 
A year passed, and we heard nothing from 
By that time I had met your mother, loved 
devotedly, and her father had promised that 
: ‘should be my wife. One evening, after seeing 
— ;1 went up to my room and found Edwin 
here. Some one of the servants had admitted 
y bin secretly. He was very much changed. He 
Be. me that he had been ill, so ill as to exhaust 
“fis strength completely, and he now found himself 
ynable to support his wife, to whom he had been 
Sgumied for almost a year. He begged me to in- 
Mtercede with his uncle; to tell him that he was 
— of any crime, although he could give no 
se § of his innocence. I told him to go away 
I would let him know if my intercession was 
i. any avail. He went, and I never saw him 
oo Philip, give me my draught; my strength 
almost gone, but my, brain does not seem to 
b so while talking.” He smiled sadly as 
Philip handed it to him. I wish you could min- 
; toa mind diseased, my son; but no earthly 
power Can cure the wounds of sin.” 
He looked out again into the purple twilight 
where the stars were beginning to appear one by 
» and then turned his eyes again into the dark- 
‘ d room, and upon the listening, expectant face 
. isson. It was not yet shadowed by the con 
ipt which he feared to see, and he hurried on 
let his strength should be exhausted, while his 
e was still half told. 
i erin left me, and I stayed alone in my room 
g deeply. You would say that there was 
jf oom for hesitation, that my duty was plainly 
me: to speak to my uncle, and beg for a 
fonciliation between the two. But a stumbling- 
ick reared itself before this straightforward goal, 
id almost completely overshadowed it. I was 
igaged to your mother with her father’s full con- 
i But Lord Fawn was a proud man, all the 
mder that he was comparatively poor, and though 
Deir of Sir Phillip Erdstone might be a very 
Me son-in-law, I knew that he would not 
@ moment to refyse his daughter’s hand to 
, : et Erdstone, who had nothing but his 


“a 


‘on ; 


ax 





love to offer her; and Janet was too ape 
make her opposition to this decree of any service. 
Oh what a battle was fought that night between le 

and duty! I knew that my uncle loved me; ‘but: 
I had never taken Edwin’s place in his heart, a 


my observing eyes had long ago found out that hé © 


es 


still mourned in secret. I had not a doubt that 


he would receivé his lost darling with open arms, ~ 
if he ever heard his sad story. There was buba 

word to be spoken to open to him a bright future, ~ 
Do you wonder that " 


and to darken mine forever. 
I never spoke that word ?” 

Philip started. He had been listening with 
gathering sorrow and shame to this recital of his 
father’s sin. 


It had never occurred to him to 


think of his father, and dishonor in the same 4 


breath, and now no wonder that his heart died 
within him, as he heard this question. 


a 


Any other ~ 


time his judgment might have been hard, even 


cruel, 


her up, to strangle the feeling so lately born in his 
heart? Inwardly he cried out “who am I, that 
I should judge him?” When he answered his 
face had softened, and there was no bitterness in’ 
his voice. 


Now the thought of Jeanne stepped inand — 
arrested him. Would it have been easy to give | 


, 


a 


“The temptation was very great,” he said.  * 


“But you would have acted otherwise had you 
been in my place? Yes, Philip, I know you 
would, I hope you would; but I am glad that you 
do not utterly condemn. 


against him, that he had refused to see him.” 

“I married soon after, and my wife made my ~ 
life so happy, that I rarely thought of my sin of 
omission. 


Edwin. left the inn ~ 
thinking that his uncle’s heart was still hard . 


I could hear nothing of Edwin, except © - 


that he was somewhere in France, supported by | ~ 


his wife, who was an actress, and to marry whom, 
he had left his college that terrible time. 
you were about seven years old, I heard that 
Edwin was dead, and the shock it gave me was 
swallowed up in the fear lest my uncle should 
hear it too, 
should have succeeded; but one of the servants, 


who had always remained faithful to Edwin, con- eo 


When | 


I tried to conceal it from him, and = > 


trived to tell him of it. The shock was too great. ~ 


It crazed him, and he died almost immediately, im- 
ploring Edwin with his last breath to forgive him his 
cruelty. Do you wonder that the thought of it 4s 
not sweet tome now? But I should not troubie 
you with my late repentance if there were not some- 
thing beyond, that it is necessary you shouid know, 
On hearing of Edwin’s death, I sent Graves to 
France to find out if his wife was living, and if he 
had ieft any children. Graves reported that his 
wife and children were all dead, and I concluded 


that the means of reparation were taken out of my 


hands, But about three months ago Graves, being ~ 


in Paris, chanced upon a clue which he followed » 


up, and found that Edwin has a daughter still 
living. I owed reparation, and I have made it, 








Saleh oo lies in my power. Kgl couie, not 
inherited in your stead, even if her father 

had been taken back; but much is due to her, 
pes One thing , it seemed to me, would make all 


You were away traveling; I must decide at 
"=~ once. And I did decide. I sent to this young 
| il and arranged a match between you, to which 
Es » she agreed. Philip, what is the matter?” For 
Philip had started to his feet. « It is not pleasant, 
Bh: I know, to have a wife thrust upon you; and it is 
"> sudden. But you cared for no one else. You 
» were always willing to marry Madeline, simply to 
_ please us, and it must appear to you that this is 
: lee best and only thing to be done. Oh, my son! 
Pe! regret bitterly that you should have to suffer for 
“my sin. The sins of the fathers are visited upon 
_ the children—upon the children! But this is not 
r aterrible thing. They say she is beautiful; her 
>» mother was beautiful. You will do it, Philip?” 
' But Philip was dumb. How could he do it! 
How could he give up this hope which was al- 
~ready sodeartohim! “Is there no other way?” 
His voice sounded hoarsely through the room. 
“No other. And you hesitate? Can you hesi- 
if. tate? Do you not remember that my honor is 
pledged to it? My honor! I know what you 
. would say. But where my honor has failed once 
‘it should surely hold now. What is the girl to 
/ me? It is not she I am going to meet, but those 
* two whom I have wronged. Help me, Philip!” 
Mg His voice rose to a cry. 
The door opened and Lady Erdstone came in. 


Sy 
. 


> The light from the lamp in her hand streamed 


’ down upon the agitated faces of her husband and 
~~ son, the one flushed with fever, the other pale with 
She stooped down and felt her hus- 


“You have been exciting yourself, dear,” she 
_. Said quietly. “Philip is not a good nurse. He 
~_ must go and send Dr. Miller.” 

_- But Sir Hugh looked eagerly up at Philip. 

“ You will do it, my son ?” 

“TI cannot tell. You must give me a little 
while to decide.” He turned at the door, and 
answered the wistful look in his mother’s eyes as 
well as the eager eager one in Sir Hugh’s, “ You 
need not be afraid.” 

After finding the doctor, he went on to the 
library, his best-loved room in old times, and now 
to be the scene of his severest mental struggle. 
Up and down the room he paced, his steps quick- 
ening as thoughts pressed upon him. Should he 
give up Jeanne to satisfy his father? Must he be 
the sacrifice for a sin committed before he was 
born? But mere renunciation of Jeanne was not 
all that was demanded of him. He must marry a 
woman whoin he had never seen, whom it might 
be impossible even tc respect, and he must agree 
to this now. Now, when he had learned how 
sweet it was to love, and when the very thought 





_of all women but one seemed almost sae 
was called upon to marry a girl of whom 
father knew nothing. But then the others 
the question presented itself. His fathers 
probably dying, and entreated him to 
thing; begged him to relieve him of a }& 
which he had borne for-so many years, 
broken his word once—would Philip » 
break it again, when the weight of his som 
might crush him into the grave? And it wasp 
that he, too, was answerable for his father’s + 
Did not the innocent always suffer for the pull 
Were not the sins of the fathers always yigi 
upon the children? And if he decided to oe 
his father, refused to wipe out the stain upon fi 
family honor, it would be for whom? Most py 
ably for a French chambermaid’s child! ~~ 
The words seemed almost shouted in his eg 


The remembrance of Antoine's story came tohim! 


now for the first time. Stopping suddei ly, | 
threw out his arm as if to thrust from him 
thoaght. His hand struck against one of ap 
of Chinese mandarins which adorned the mash 
It fell with a loud crash, the body breaking 
pieces, the head still leering at him with th 
oblique, sinister eyes, the tongue still lolli 
rision from the wide mouth. Philip kicked it fame 
him in disgust, and then resumed the m d 
bate. 

Even if Antoine’s tongue spoke truth, wo 
Jeanne nobler than any woman he had 
known? But he did not believe she was aé 
of the people. Yet with it all she must be wiv 
up. Yes, he felt this. He had felt it t 
first; had known all arguments tended that wr " 
For Jeanne did not love him, had no claim @ 
him, and there was not the slightest re: on f 
thinking that any other than himself : 
made unhappy if he agreed to the bargain up 
which his father seemed to stake his hapji 
hereafter. With a groan he left the rors; th 
broken mandarin alone showing what a b 
been fought there; its insolent head see 
triumph over its vanquished foe. 


ey 


CHAPTER V. 


** I would do what I pleased, and doing whatl ea 
I should have my will, and having my will I should 
tented ; and when one is contented, there is no 
desired ; and when there is no more to be desired, the 
an end of it.”"—Don Quixote. + 


After hearing Philip’s decision, Sir Hug r 
fallen into what appeared a sweet sleep, bu 
which he never awoke upon earth. 
bruised body had kept the spirit until t 
of the heart had been obtained, when it sam 
rest as quietly as an infant. a 

Two weeks after, Philip was on his Wi 
Jeanne. For he had argued himself into the 
ion that it was his duty to see her once again, 
he had left her without a word of f 








“ : 
4t wa Cake right. He bad prom” to ‘conclusions.  Aoapie! See OCT: | ee 
arry another woman, thus tacitly resign- | this woman a seer that she should know of what 

= bat he should delay his doom as long as | happened at his father’s bedside? Philip was 
¢, and in the meanwhile he would go back | very much agitated. But he controlled himself, 
‘chateau. Of course, this was very unwise; “ Rosalie” hesaid quietly, “you evidently — 
a the mischief was accomplished as far as | know very much about one; much that I believe 
‘sas concerned, and he did not fear for Jeanne. | no one knew except myself and,—yes, one other, 
] d grown strangely humble of late; it now | How you acquired this knowledge it is impossible 
xd impossible that she should care for him. | for me to say, but one thing you must tell me; 1 
She hastened his departure, hurried over sea | think I have a right to know. You spoke ‘ot 
siland, and before many days had passed he | Jeanne just now”—bewilderingly—« who is she? a 
asoiy riding through the De Joinville forest, his | What is it from which I should wish to draw’ . 
leaping forward before him to look again | back if I knew? Surely never from Jeanne !” 
nne’s lovely face. Rosalie’s dark eyes softened. “ You are right, — 
ing had rained during the night, and every now | monsieur; there is nothing. She is all that is 
6 then as Erdstone rode along, he would brush | beautiful and good, and being your cousin there is ~ 

2 inst an outhanging bough, thereby bringing a | no difference in rank.” ie 

.* shower of crystals down upon his head. Was Philip started. Strange that he had never 

2 the very forest pitying him? guessed it before! It seemed now that he might 

"It was still very early morning when he arrived, | have known it all along. But he said nothing 5 
"gad was greeted by Gustave with a grin and the | he must listen. 

© delightful intelligence that Antoine still had sleep. “It is only a remnant of my old foolish pride 

"jt was much too early to visit Jeanne, but at least | that made me unwilling to let my lady’s child 

he would walk. So, leaving his horse with Gus- | enter a family which had cast her father off, and — 

he turned in the direction of Rosalie’s cot- | left them all to die. And she would have died 7 

‘age. too, if I had not taken her and cared for her as — © 

| “Monsieur.” Philip had fallen into a reverie | my own. And Iwould never have told my secret” | ‘= 

ashe neared the cottage, and had not heard the | if I had not found out from M. Graves that your™ _ 

| geps behind him. His thoughts had been so full | people wished to make reparation, The way ~ : 

| of his first visit there, that he was not surprised to | seemed good to me. A marriage between Jeanne & 
en Dupont. and the heir would no doubt have pleased her 
‘’ - She was looking at him curiously with her keen | mother who was noble herself. She was the last 
eyes. “So, monsieur,” she said “you have | descendant of the De Joinvilles, though miserably” 
Iam glad. But did you find your father | poor. I found you here on my return, monsieur, 
alive?” and I soon perceived that you knew nothing of © 
~ #Yes.” this arrangement. Wishing that you might learn 

> “1am glad but I expected you.” to love her, while still thinking her a peasant, wy 

) «Thank you,” Philip said, « And Mademoiselle | too kept silent, though I used every means in my — ] 

J did she expect me?” And where is | power, to bring you together. WasI right?” — i 
dhe? “Can I see her?” “You were very wise,” answered Philip, im 4% 
be #In a moment. But monsieur, are you satis- | wardly wondering at the world of fmesse and — 

‘hed? She knows almost nothing, and it is not too | knowledge of human nature, possessed by the peas 

"late to draw back.” ant woman. “But your sister? Antoine says ) 

"| “To draw back! What do you mean? Satis- | that you havea sister Clarice—” . % 

© fied! Do you mean that you do not wish me to Antoine says, and Antoine believes,” returaiad!, a 
© sxeher? It can do her no harm, and it is for the | Rosalie with a smile which wrapped Antoine with ~ 

“tat time. But I do not understand you. She | contempt, “that Jeanne is the child of my sister 

Naows almost nothing! What is it that you know, | Clarice, and so think all the people about 7 

Uilid that she does not?” A great dread was | What does it matter? It has done her no harm, | 

“tte over him. Could Antoine’s story be | and it has helped to keep my secret. It wasa © 

? fancy of mine that she should live near the home 
|» So,” said Rosalie again deliberately, “it ap- | of her mother’s ancestors, and, strangely enough, : 

* ars that you have not been told then. Mon- | the people have called her the little Marchioness, 7 

fear, your father sent for you; was it not to tell | ever since she came. They did not know how 

jou something? Was there no compact—no | much truth there was in the title.” £ 

agreement to which your assent was needed ?” A flood of light now seemed irradiating evéry- 

- There was no wandering of Philip’s attention | thing, byt Philip could hardly listen longer; he ° 
w. Itis possible that if he had been a peasant | was eager to go to Jeanne. “What does she’ es 
i of a gentleman born and bred, his mouth | know of this?” he asked. : 
id have fallen open from astonishment. But “ Her parentage, and that she is your cousin— ~ 
- doubt. Certainly his mind was fast rushing nothing else. I did not tell her what your 7% 


e 











ao rg nec ce (curs aa aa tae tn 
father’s child; she is so English. She might | knew that he ought to have spoken a) 
a ‘not have agreed to be disposed of in this ‘way to What his temptation was I will not te 
% » one of her father’s enemies. And she may not | nor how terrible was his remorse, b rs 
agree now. Perhaps you may not find it easy to found that your father had left a child he: 
do tardy justice. He sent for me from h 
besought me—no, Jeanne, you must not spen 
‘you will find her in the rose-garden.” I have not finished—and besought me tg % 
©* You might at least wish me bon voyage, but | this girl.” L. 
"at any rate I shall always thank you from my Jeanne had listened silently, until he had ; 
aa heart for caring for her all these years, when her | finished, but now she spoke, rapidly, e 
» natural protectors knew and cared nothing about | cheeks glowing for all their traces of tears, he 
her. And if she consents to go with me to Eng: | bright, and her voice trembling. 
~ land of course you will go with us, and I will try « And you come here to tell me that? Ith 
* tO prove my gratitude.” you, my cousin, but I release you frog 
_.. * Not I, monsieur,” Rosalie said dryly. “The | promise that your father doubtless dragged f 
“s cold, the fogs—I could not endure it. No, I will | you. Do you think that by such an atonemes 
_ Stay in my own sunny France, and some day you | this you can wipe out the graves of my 
c 3 will bring my child to visit me; when I am lonely | and father? Do you think that I would not 
 ¥ will think of that. But, monsieur, the sun is | forgiven him fully and freely if he had asked 
a “getting high, and the roses will all be gathered.” | forgiveness? But to buy it!—and so! J 
© Philip did not need a second reminder. He | you, monsieur, but it appears you have not um 
> was-no “laggard in love;” and yet he stopped | stood me. It never occured to either of you 
” himself when he found that in his eagerness to | suppose, that I might not wish to throw my 
reach the lovely human rose beyond, he was | into the breach; that I might think m 
_trampling upon the fallen branches laden with precious, poor as Iam. And I thought yOu we ‘ 
> dewy buds. Somehow he could not bear that | my friend. I am rightly punished for my si 
» even the flowers should suffer on this wonderful | plicity,” she added bitterly. a 
eae Down near a corner of the broken wall Philip listened sadly. Every word wasa tah 
- stood Jeanne, a basket on her arm and a large | only piercing the more keenly as he saw }y 
~ straw hat on her shapely head. Perhaps she had | deeply she was wounded. If he could only’ 3 
"heard Philip coming, for she did not seem sur- | broken it toher more gently! No wondershe wa 
__ prised though pleased, and there was a soft color | wounded, and it was all owing to his own blup 
E. - in her cheeks. “Monsieur,” she said, “you have | ering 
> come back? And so soon? How you startled « Jeanne,” he said, very gently, “I have hor 
me! I almost dropped my flowers.” you, but myself just as much. My father wo 
» Did you?” Philip answered, quietly taking | never have hurried it so, but he was dying, 
Pe _ them from her, “I am sorry to hear it, for it | know, dear—he had no time. And he did dx 
a | proves that I was farther away from your thoughts | a promise from me, a promise that I the aght 
than I had hoped.” almost broken my heart, to marry my unkiio 
es * You have been gone such a little while.” ~ cousin whom I had never seen, and about 
© A little while! Well, it does not seem so tome, | I knew literally nothing. If it had all happe 
» for I have suffered so much in these few days. | before I came here, before I saw you, I do no 
» Did you know why I left you so suddenly without | think I should have minded it much; for Tha 
_even bidding you farewell? My father was ill | almost made up my mind to marry, my ate 
“and sent for me.” wished it so much. But I had seen you, 
“Yes, I know;” Jeanne’s face was full of a | loved you, Jeanne. You were your own rivahs 
» ‘tender sorrow. “But you have come back. He | dearest, and I am ashamed to tell you how nu 
) is better? Ah!” For she had caught sight of | more I thought of you all the way home, nd ¢ 
» the black on his arm, and now turned away her | my hope of making you my wife, than of 
| face to conceal the quick tears. father’s desperate condition. Only his entred 
ce _ “Yes,” Philip said, “he is dead; but your | could have made me give you up. And now hi 
e Sympathy comforts me; and Jeanne if you only | you forgiven me? Will you help me to 
| knew it there is something that you can give, that | atonement?” ‘a 
my father wished for when he died. Don’t turn «“ They are dead,” Jeanne said in a low vou 
| «away; look at me dear, for I wish to tell you | “ Did they forgive him ?” a 
something. You know that your father and mine | Yes, they are dead,” Philip answered. “F 
__ were cousins, but you do not know that my father | do you think they cherish resentment up ther 
‘sinned against yours, that if he had only spoken | I think they must have been the first to gre 
‘ome word he could have averted the terrible | him. Will you not forgive him in their nal 
3 poverty which carried them to their graves. But Jeanne, you are a Christian, and God knows, 
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times better and purer than I am; 
Li emind you that forgiveness is divine ? 
wu. I have loved you ever since I 

su: will you come to me?” 
ea had been standing, her hands clasped 
her. Now she turned suddenly, and threw 
Whe rose which she had held unconsciously 

d in her hands, 

tere only who have been noble from the 
ging,” she says eagerly. “And my cousin, 
: Se worthy to be your wife. Think of all 
g ladies that you have known in England, 

not one that you can love?” 
HAI those young ladies have seemed to me 
a insipid until now. Henceforward I shall 
ot ot think so, perhaps, for you know you are a 
Jeanne. Sec! I have held your “basket 
his time, and yet you have not given mea 
ie rose. No, not one of these. I think I 
ail take this one ”—and he stooped and picked up 
the one she had dropped—* Look how you have 


Sched it! But for that very reason it shall be 
fept most tenderly.” 
,” called Rosalie’s voice through the 
ie sun is already high. Come in, or the 
s will wither.” 


a 
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' THE LAY OF THE SCISSOR- 
GRINDER. 





BY AGUSTA DE BUBUNA, 
See Illustration. 
in the summer sunshine fair, 
scissor-grinder with silvery hair 
NGoes on his way, and the little bell rings 
“As he trudges along, and he softly sings 
While he stops to sharpen the cold dull steel 
On the roughened stone of the whirling wheel, 
And the people who loiter along their way 
“Smile at the scissor-grinder's lay. 
Oh life,” he sings, ‘is a tangled thread, 
Ws being born, and it’s lying dead; 
It's loving much, and it’s being wed; 
Then its smiling— or shedding tears instead; 
“And there's knots, and there's twisted, crooked 
Th the hard work Dame Nature to some of us 
sends, 
id we oftentimes wish for sharp scissors, to clip 
tagged rough edges of our workmanship; 
Bat the world it goes round, and round, and 
» round; 
id it’s morning, and noon, and then follows the 
night, 
i the earth’s but a wheel in immeasurable 
space, 
wolving through darkness and blinding light; 
pAnd it’s up and down, and up and down, 
d it’s sunshine and shadow, all through, all 
rough, 
at te wheel ne'er stops turning, but ever rolls 





 & ses At eas 
"With a rhythm exquisitely, perfectly true; © 
But the power that guides and directs, and attends 
This wonderful wheel in our human life, ; 
With its tangled threads, and its twisted ends, © ~ 
Its pleasures and joys, its war and strife, , 
Ah, that is the hand that sharpens to smite, 
Only when needed it e’er must be, 
For us, it is meet but to see the RIGHT 
In all that is ordered by such decree!" 
And the old man ceases his work and song, 
“ His task is done,” then the people say: 
“Oh wise are the words, and true and strong, 


Of the scissor-grinder old and gray! 
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SUCH A LITTLE SIMPLETON, 





BY ESTELLE THOMPSON, 


Debby Longstreth was to have a vacation. For 
nine months she had stood behind the counter in 


Yardpin & Co’s. store and ministered to the worldly 
wants of purchasers; but now the gala day was 


near. Carefully hoarding through many weeks; 


like a miser’s treasure, the savings of the past . 


months had accumulated into a sam which seemed 
in her eyes a fortune. On the snowy counterpane 
in her attic room was spread a wonderful array of 
fabrics which her own deft fingers had fashioned, 


in odd moments, into becoming garments to be 


packed into her trunk for the morrow’s journey. 


Debby herseif bent above her new wardrobe with ~~ 


flushed face, shining eyes, and such a glow and 5 i * 


sparkle over all her face as Prim Roslyn had never 
seen there before. Prim Roslyn was her room- 
mate, also a clerk in Yardpin & Co’s. store, and a 


very prosaic and precise maiden, as her name in-  — 


dicates, 

“ Debby, don’t be a goose! One would think 
you had never seen good clothes.” 

“O, Prim! how can you talk so? I really 
don’t think I ever saw quite such a beauty, now 
did you?” holding up the soft pink cashmere 
brightened by dainty ribbon. bows. She even 
laid her warm cheek caressingly against the new 
dress, and murmured again “ Isn’t it pretty, Prim, 
and becoming?” And in her heart Prim thought 
it was; but of course she would not say so to 
such a giddy little creature. She never deemed 
it prudent to encourage vanity. 

“I don’t think Mr. Yardpin would be likely to 


me 
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+ 
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know me in this dress; do you? I have always; ae 
looked so Quakerish in that gray plaid, for which ~ == 


I could not even afford a ribbon. And now, 


come to think of it, Prim, you have never seen me" — 


in my newclothes. I’m just going to try them on, 
so that you may judge if I could not bea fine 
lady, too, if I only had a fair chance.” v 
“ Nonsence, child! what a little simpleton !” 
But while Miss. Roslyn was speaking Debby’s 
hands were arranging the soft folds in place, and — 
in another moment there she stood, bewitching in” 
her pink dress and bright ribbons and overlapping 7 
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‘girlish figure in the most charming manner. summer and return to her duties in go 
_“ There now! away goes Debby Longstreth, | and spirits. Then he took the little w 
Fe number one, who was a moth; and here comes | in his own for just an instant, looking ou 
~ Debby Longstreth, number two, who isa butterfly.” | the pink frills as he did so, as th 
She went dancing across the room in pure de- | never seen such wonderful frills before, 
“light, nearly upsetting the rickety table, and even | let tt ago again he said “ good-by,” a 
~ whirling dignified Prim around in her wild course. | himself away. That was all. Prim was fi 
_. * Debby! Debby Longstreth ! hush, will you?” | much mystified as Debby, and neither cou) 
~ gasped Miss Roslyn as soon as she could cease re- | vise any clue to this unexpected attentic t, 
~ volving. “Some one rapped at the door.” one with whom they had but the strictest by 
«Open it, then! I’m not afraid of being seen. | acquaintance. But there stood Deb 
Are you?” canvas-covered trunk to be packed, the § 
Prim opened the door, and, turning, dropped a | stitches were to be added to the ribbons ou ap 
~. card into Debby’s hand. dress, and the wing to be tacked to her trays 
_. Charles Yardpin.” That was the name on | hat ready for to-morrow’s journey; so the ma 
the card. “It was left for Miss Longstreth.” was dismissed from their thoughts, and more’ 
Debby was quite abashed. “Must I see him? | portant affairs were discussed. ss 
What shall I do? I feel almost ashamed to go “You must be very careful,” said Prim, at 
‘down with these fixings on, after all I said I was | depot, as she held Debby’s hand fast, «¢ 
not afraid. It’s just like a novel, isn’t it, Prim?” | cannot be too reserved and prudent, for ¥ re | 
" * and away she fluttered down the creaking stair- | know the world is full of rogues, waiting te é 
"way, and courtesied into the shabby boarding- | upon some unsuspecting victim ; especially y 
house parlor with quite an easy grace for a shop- | an unprotected girl like you, so young and 
girl. admitted Miss Roslyn, looking almost rem 
Mr. Charles Yardpin was a brown-haired, brown- | at the jaunty hat crushed down over the sq 
bearded gentleman of nearly thirty, not unpleas- | hair; thinking (although she would'nt have | 
ant looking by any means; but he had never | to mention it) that the fresh young face 9 
seemed to care particularly for making himself | really attractive enough to make it necessary 9 
agreeable in ladies’ company, and as for ‘being | especially guarded. a 
familiar with the girls in his employ —that was an The train came steaming and puffing intoy 
entirely unheard-of thing. So it is no wonder | depot, a farewell kiss, an ardent hug, affection 
that Debby looked with considerable amazement | “good-byes,” and a waving of a little gig 
at her caller who, at her entrance, had risen and | hand from a car window—and Debby was g 
Now stood hat in hand before her. But the un- How nice to be setting out upon a long joun 
expected sight of this pretty young face, and ti: | alone! How unreasonable in Prim and 
becoming dress—so altogether different from the | Yardpin to fear for her safety in traveling 
customary garb of the quiet, diffident little body | tected! Still she would be very careful and 
who day after day had stood p&tiently behind the | no one to show her the least attentions 
counter measuring off goods for customers—quite | which admirable resolution she settled hep 
abashed the gentleman, and he evidently did not | comfortably in the seat, opened her new’ st 
know how to proceed. shawl and threw it over her shoulders to keep 
Debby’s ready wit came to the rescue. the dust, and then taking a late paper from 
“ You are not quite sure you have called upon | basket commenced to turn its pages. 
the right person, are you?” she asked with | while she wearied of this and looked ni 
¢harming frankness, and a merry little ripple of | her companions. Nohe of them were esped 
‘ laughter. “ But you are not mistaken in the per- | attractive except one young man in a light di 
son you wish to see—that is, if you called on | and grey cap, sitting opposite her. His r 
Debby Longstreth. So pray be seated,” and with | curled and his mustache waxed, and his 
_ the prettiest of courtesies she motioned him tothe | were very white, with a glittering ring wom 
sofa, while she took possession of a camp-stool, | spicuously on one. That took Debby’s fa Ys 
feeling that she had done the proper thing, that | she examined it so long that she knew ey 
she was creating an impression; and wondering | how many gold rims were around the brill 
what in the world Mr. Yardpin wanted. setting, and how the stone faded out almost! 
From all she had learned at his departure, he | dead white in one light, while in another it 
had merely come to make a friendly call, and she | green and blue and crimson by turns, 
* felt somewhat bewildered at the occurrence. He | ing her head at that moment, she met the ye 
made the politest inquiries as to where she was | gentleman’s eyes regarding her face intently, 
to spend her vacation, by what route she was to Of course she blushed very naturally—a 
20, questioned as to whether she was not afraid to | becomingly, too—cnd immediately dired 
travel sc fai unprotected; and, at parting, ex- attention to the occupant of the seat 
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‘tall, heavily-built man, with a shock 
' o a bushy beard. -He wore a 
h hat, which he kept partially drawn 
; and he neither seemed to be asleep 

iéay notice of his surroundings. 
ly the day | wore on, The car became 
nd dusty, the air heated, and the novelty of 
was fast wearing away. When they 
Sa for dinner, all left the car but two or 
s women, Debby, and the occupant of the 
; f in n front. She began to nibble furtively at 
cookies she had put in her pocket; the 
{ man boldly unfolded a parcel, and begun, to 
“ith relish of its contents, Presently the 
tleman in gray coat and cap came back 
1a cup of hot coffee in his hand, which he 
ed to Debby with a bow, remarking that he 
» it was unpleasant for a lady to get anything 
Tc dtation. It would hardly be polite, she 
G ht, to refuse after his trouble; besides she 
as really thirsty ; so she accepted it with a bright 
Wile smile and a timid “ Thank you!” at which 
Sie man in front turned abruptly around and 
ered at her. Something in his keen glance 
ade her uneasy, and she looked eagerly to see if 
Sher grey-coated traveling companion would re- 
“ume his journey. To her relief he established 
if again in his seat, presently drawing from 
isyalise a handsomely illustrated magazine, which 
* handed accross the aisle for her inspection. 


sound hurt, aceian the train had stopped, and 
‘much confusion and loud talking was heard out. 


side. The man in the slouch hat, seeing her 
startled look, vouchsafed the information that he, — 
too, had fallen asleep, but he judged from appear- 


ances some break-down had occured, as the car . 
was surely off the track. Even the fact of his 
addressing her so frightened poor Debby that 


she involuntarily glanced around to seek protee- 


tion from her more agreeable companion ; but the 
grey coat and cap were no where to be seen. And 
just then came the startling discovery that her 
shawl was missing. 


*-O, where is my shawl?” came the query a 


which attracted the attention of the gentleman » . eae 


front. 

“Anything wrong? Can I aid you in any 
way?” was the polite question. 

“I don’t know! My shawl is gone—and I can-~ 
not find it anywhere!” Debby trembled in her 
affright. 

“Let me look for it.” 


He explored the car 3 


from one end to the other, while all the ocewpants  ~ 


joined in the search, but the shawl was nowheré~ 
“See if anything else is missing,” 
was the instruction, as he came back to Debby’s~ 
Quickly her hands went down to her - 
pocket, to be as quickly withdrawn, with the ery: 
“It’s gone —it’s gone!—I have been robbed !—~ 
oh! what shall 1 do?” The poor child broke down ~ 


to be found. 


side. 


and sobbed outright. The women gathered about ~ 
her (there were only three or four left in the car), 
and the men sympathized and tried toimagine who ~~ 
could have done such a deed. The man in the 7 | 
slouch hat kindly insisted in her telling him how 
much was gone, that he might give notice at the ~~ 
next station, and try and have the thief found. ~~ 

So she put the tangled hair out of her eyes,” 
quite regardless of the fact that the pretty travel” 
ing hat was crushed out of shape and the wing . bea 
drooping—and between her sobs she managed to / 
explain brokenly that her pocket-book held thirty= 
five dollars, some cards and addresses, and—oh!” 
yes! there was her return ticket, too, and her 
trunk check; they were gone, with everything: a 
else. And here the sobs became almost hysterical, 
and her self-appointed guardian was under the ne- ~~ 
cessity of placing his hand soothingly on the little. oe 
bowed head, while he assured her that he would => 
have the proper authorities informed at once when 
they reached the city, and perhaps the missing valu- % 
uables would yet be found. “Was that all you 3 
had ?” he further asked. * 

“Yes, all!” mistaking the drift of his question, - 
and imagining that he referred to the sum total of ~ 
her worldly possessions, “And I had worked wr 
long and so hard just to go away and have a nice if : 
time ; and now everything is gone—everything! ~ 
—all I had in the world—my pretty new aa 
and—oh, dear! oh, dear!” Sobs ended 
piteous moan, 


being accepted, he soon after changed his 


‘ at for the one directly back of hers, recently 
: sd, and by a few cautious remarks had the 
: jon of eliciting several timid responses to 
is inquiries. Debby was careful, though, and 
st Prim’s warning in mind; but somehow she 
oon not free herself from an undefinable dread 
Nel neighbor in the front seat, who had such 


stent habit of staring at her. Besides, the 
ig gentleman had so polite a way of address- 
her, and related such pleasant anecdotes to 
While away the monotony of the hours; and then 
‘s fe could tell by his dress and conversation that he 

(was truly a gentleman—of course she could ! 
© Afternoon sped along, and Debby began to 
w tired. She folded her shawl and allowed 
— to place it under her head; ad- 
bd the jaunty hat so that the wing should not 
injury; and closing her eyes, pretended to 
beasleep. It was not long before pretense be- 
reality, and she failed to open her eyes 
the locomotive shrieked and the train 

ped and started. 

» Night came on, and shadows deepened about 
the travelers. Lights flashed out from villages as 
¢ train whisked through them, and the landscape 
away into indistinctivness. Still Debby 
when suddenly a start, a lurch of the car, 
ibrupt shock-—-and she awoke to find herself, 
ie hardly knew where. But as she begun to 
Bet her scattered senses she saw that no one 
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taoce 9 anaity, mA ide 
the young gentleman ef the gray’c 
There isn’t anybody but | her traveling acquaintance of the # fe 
f Fg and she couldn't help me. She always said | She felt her cheeks flaming at thought af 
Twas so silly to hoard my money, and then spend | indiscretion, and she knew, rather than 
‘it on a journey; but I did so.want to go to the | the mouth under the heavy beard relayed § 
“mountains. To be sifre, there is—Mr. Yardpin; | smile at her chagrin. But™ there stood he 
5 se _ perhaps—” thinking with a burning blush, even | canvas-covered trunk safe and sound, and 
a through her tears, of his parting call. “But no! | she had her pocket-book with all its op 
“Tam not much acquainted, and he might not like | safely in her hand once more, she tho 
“to help me. Oh! I don’t know what to do, | never before knew perfect happiness, 
_ oat all!” Another surprise was hers before that da 
“That look of utter despair was too much for | over. Returning to the hotel, she would jp 
‘the bearded man, and he hastened to say that | thanked her kind friend for his interest in he 
© with the young lady’s permission he would take | half, and for the gentlemanly attention sho 
| “eharge of her when they reachéd the next city, | but he urged immediate and important } 
promising to return before she left the hoe 
her .to a comfortable hotel until morning, when | passed on, and she was beginning to think } 
~ she could decide what was best to be done. As | forgotten his promise, and was making up } 
Ss there seemed to be no alternative, and as all the | mind to find the depot unattended, when the 
> men and women around her said “Yes, you’d | door opened and Mr. Charles Yardpin walked 
7 __ better do it,” she accepted his offer. Debby could not say a word, but stared 
io The younger man did not return, and the car | in astonishment, until that gentleman, with aye 
Being re-placed on the track, they were soon | beaming smile, begging leave to escort her tot 
‘carried to the city. It was eleven o'clock at | depot, as she might encounter difficulties if Ie 
ES. citight, dark and disagreeable; and, worse than | travel unprotected. Something in the 
>» all, a cold drizzling rain had set in. Debby | twinkle of his eye, in the smile playing ¢ 
Shivered without her shawl; seeing which, her | lips, in look or manner, caused her to think of 
» companion took off his own great-coat and wrap- | police court. There was questioning in her 
a . ped her in it, in spite of her protest ; aud together | and he answered it by saying: “ Miss Longstrel 
they tock their way through the deserted streets | I am happy to have served you under guise of 
ag to a hotel. detective last night; now, if you will permit, 
~~ Come, come! cheer up! make yourself com- | will see you to your jocrney’s end, as I fear travel 
/ a. fortable here, and when you are thoroughly | ing alone is not very safe for you.” And, ag on 
"warmed, go to bed and sleep till morning. I will | before, there seemed no alternative for her but 
see you then. Now good night! don’t cry any | follow his leading. by 
t more!” and as he touched his hat and left her she Before they reached. the mountains, all th 
wondered how she could ever have thought him | mysteries of the past few days were satisfactonl 
- disagreeable. explained. Yardpin & Co., a short time previg 
Debby was excited and nervous, but she was | to Debby’s departure, had missed a considen 
; Reson tired, and after a time she cried herself to | sum of money. A gentleman cousin of one 9 
| sleep im spite of all her trouble. When she | the shop-girls directed their suspicions to 
iat ~ awoke the sun was ever so high, and she dressed | Longstreth as the perpetrator of the theft, ¢ 
quickly, wondering if her kind friend would not | ing that he had on several occasions observed 1 
) be out of patience with her for keeping him | investing in such qualities and quantities of good 
"| waiting so long. He was the first person she met | as were unusually found in a shop-girl’s possession; 
» as she went down to the parlor; and how radiant | and, moreover, her summer's journey betokened 
‘he looked! Certainly he must have good news; | that she must have money in abundance at her 
Mg " and, forgetting that he was almost a stranger, | command. Following out these suggestions, Mr 
? she grasped his hand in both her own, with the | Yardpin, in behalf of the firm, called that dapat 
a eager question. “What is it? Have you found | the shabby boarding-house, proposing that an @ 
' my things? Tell me, please!” rest be made should the circumstances seem at 
| ~~ It was almost too good to believe when he an- | suspicious. But the sight of so bright and fairé 
” swered her, “ Yes, the thief isarrested, thanks toan | young face, in all its girlish beauty, quite ¢ 
- efficient police force! Before noon you shall have | the gentleman of such intentions. Hence he 
your things back in your own possession. Now | made only the friendly call which had so 
your hat and go with me. We will have | fied both Debby and Prim. 
¢ breakfast first; and then we will see if you In the disguise of a detective he reso! 
h identify your property.” follow the young traveler to her journeys 
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_ How can we picture Debby’s surprise and | necessary, and should he discover anything sas 
; tification when she reached the police court to picious in her conduct or flight, the ee) cou 
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aaa. But the tables were  tanapet 

‘and annother person had proven the 

aera cousin—none other than 

x of the gray cap and coat—had fol- 

‘bby with the intention of robbing her of 

us ing treasure, and then making good 

In this, had he been pursued by a 

jdable prosecutor than Mr. Yardpin, he 

joubtless have been successful. Following 

se discovery, this gentleman soon made 

her of still greater importance, and the war- 

mt for Debby’s arrest was transferred to the 

ogsin” in question. 

j so you did not hesitate to take me for 
on mon thief,” faltered Debby, much grieved. 

«Ju the point I did hesitate upon; and the 

Sewho hesitates, you know, is lost. - But I do not 

Ettate to take you for Mrs. Yardpin, if you will 

Suesnt, and thus I can protect you from all 

a “unpleasantness of the kind.” This was 

jer they had been several days at the mountains, 

» the charms of nature and of her escort’s 

ed attention combined, had brought out new 

oN captivating loveliness in the pretty little 


iD 


DY As Debby afterwards told Prim Roslyn in con- 
ede it all came about through her wearing 
S pink frilled cashmere, for the purchase of 
hich Prim had persistently called her “Such a 


tle simpleton ! ” 
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THE OLD LOVE. 
ELIZA M. SHERMAN. 

And so you're goin’ away from me, 
Who loved you fond and true, 
Because “‘ the old love don't go on 

Just as it used to do!” 





"I feel perhaps I haven't been 
All that I used to be, 
When in the days of long ago, 
You wooed and married me. 


The air was full of sunshine then, 
Of flowers an’ melody; 

You loved me dearly then, and you— 
Were all the world to me. 


» But oh! how sweet that day to me, 
That summer long ago, 
When you said the apple blooms on my head, 
Had changed its gold to snow. 


And so you said, in future years, 
When age should touch my brow, 

An’ turn the golden curls to snow, 
You'd love me then, as now. 


» Then came a golden summer day 
§ > When little Nell was born, 
“a py hod you said baby was just like me, 
+ “A rose without a thorn.” 





You said Soy, the robins’ song, 
And brooklet’'s music sweet, 
But said no music e’er could match 
The patter of her feet. 


She was the idol of our hearts 
With her sweet winning ways, 
And little thought we gave to Him, 

Thro’ all those golden days. 


Then came a long, dark, rainy day, 
When the dear Lord claimed His own, 

We laid her where the daisies bloom 
And left her there—alone. 


I think that when we laid her there, 
Down where the daisies grew, 

And buried our darling from our sight, 
We left our love there tdo. 


For we grew apart, I know not how, 
Who had promised to be true, 

And the “old love never more went on, 
Just as it used to do.” 


There's many a line we can't blot out, 
Deep-graved in these hearts of ours; 

And cruel thorns are often hid, 
Among the fairest flowers. 


I know that I was very proud 
And would not say “‘ Forgive,” 

And so we daily grew apart 
Who together seemed to live. 


But I feel the old love coming back, 
As a blessing God has given, 

And know, although you speak no word, 
Your heart has said “ Forgiven.” 


And so we'll try and live once more, 
Faithful and fond and true, 

And the dear “old love shall go'right on, 
Just as it used to do.” 
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MY FIDDLE AND I. 


KATE E, THOMAS. 





The Burgomaster frowned and knit his heavy 


brows; he was perplexed as to what should be 


done with the little figure before him. There he 5 


stood in his wooden sabots and rough peasant’s 
clothes, hat in hand, and under one arm the 
precious possession of his llfe—a little old black — 
fiddle. 

The child’s face was what puzzled the Burgo- — 
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master more than the simple question of what he 


should do. 
eager, earnest eyes, it somehow seemed to him 
strangely familiar. 
fore ? 

There was no fear in his manner; only a restless 
movement of the hand holding the cap 
him to be ill at ease. The week before he 
come into town with his little old fiddle 


When the boy looked up with his ee 


Where had he seen it all be- » = 
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iaaahe, ie tele scab eco cle ey 
4 intelligible. “They say thou must ¢ 
Now, for what reason he could not guess, he } fiddle if ever thou wouldst thrive.” © 
‘had been seized upon suddenly by the town “Ah! nein, nein: it is my 7 
authorities and brought before the Burgomaster. | the closer. 
- A part only could he make out of what was «“ Thy heart ? then, lad, it shall notes 
. said, for his own language sounded queer on these | let’s hear what thou canst bring from it” ms 
Strange tongues; and as to the explanations offered For a moment, Carl looks thoughtfully i 
»» =—they had seemed a perfect jargon to the towns- | Burgomaster’s face, then says: 
~ people; therefore the Burgomaster, beingalearned | “Thou shalt hear what the corn sings w 
)» mar and versed in the patois spoken in various | is growing, and the trees whisper when thes 
sections of the country, the lad was brought to | touches tHem at night. In the times when’ 
him. ‘ lain upon the hillsides, watching sheep, 
Their duty at all events had been accomplished. ; and I have heard it over and over,” r 
_ They had explained how day after day the child The lad’s quaint imaginings touch the B 
pursued no calling—attempted no trade—but sat | master’s heart, and smiling, he nods his he 
On a bench or by the road with the children | the boy. Slowly the old fiddle is taken om 
clustering about, playing his fiddle ; ccntent if in | strings tightened, then resting his chin gpg 
return they sometimes shared with him their huge | lightly he draws the bow across. The Burgos 
slices of bread. starts; he had thought to hear some oh 
It was a vagrant life, and would teach their | strains, yet these notes the boy brings fe 
own little ones bad habits; therefore must be | the old black fiddle have in them all the ps 
stopped. Either he must leave the place, or go | of a master hand. . 
amongst the town poor and learn an honest trade. The picture comes before him of the 
The Burgomaster, a stout, red-faced man, had | night, the restful sheep huddled together ; 
long ago done with sentiment, therefore small | hillside, the breeze as it goes sweeping bya 
leniency was to be looked for from him. ing through the trees, the gentle rustle 
So Carl was brought, and now all alone stood | distant grain growing in the darkness, a 
_ before the magistrate. What he had done or | lonely little figure of the watchful lad g, 
‘what was to be done with him he did not know. | these sounds and heaping them up in his] 
After a silence, seeing the Burgomaster looking | till they tremble forth at his touch upon the wi 
at him, Cari came a step forward, and, with his | ing strings. 
impetuous manner, exclaimed : Hark! the darkness moves aways in fj 
“ What is it I have done? Naught but play | the sun comes flushing up, and all the airig 
upon my fiddle to the children; it did no harm, | denly pulsing with the singing of the dawnh 
and they liked it. Is it an offence to make music ? Ah, Carl! Carl!—lad with thy hea 
--  Inother places, I and my fiddle have made friends | gift, thou hast won the stern old heart k 
with the townsfolk.” Thou hast saved thyself a world of wande 
The shaggy brows knit closer, and away down | gained a life of ease. 
_ im the Burgomaster’s heart stirred a chord that for The one green spot in the magnate's h 
_ long years had lain so quiet its existence had well | holds a memory which Carl’s playing has b 
_ . nigh been forgotten. to life. Again he is young—a student—and 
Understand what the boy said? At sound of | twilight stands waiting for the song of they 
that patois, so strange to the ignorant townspeople, | peasant coming home from her work. e 
there came to him visions of his youth, and a long | comes nearer, and when into her powers 
holiday in the far-off sunny hamlet where this dia- | with outstretched arms, he laughs out i 
_ ~ leet to him had grown the sweetest music in the | see the happiness spring up in her eyes, 
_ world as it fell in liquid guttural notes from the Yet fate had come between. It was ag 
_ lips of a young peasant maid. that the only son of rich old Burgomaster 
- So weil the memory came—so fresh, it seemed | Gruisen should wed with a peasant; so he 
. but yesterday—when overworked with studies he come away at his father’s bidding, leaving bel 
had gone from home to gain health and strength, | jhis heart amongst the green country lanes | 
and leave learning for awhile to its own devices. | dwelt the impetuous little soul through 
- Well had his father’s injunctions been carried out | veins ran the fire of the south. Ah, God! hi 
in &li save the last, and that truly had beenthrough | had suffered! Suffered as his father, will 
NO Spirit of disobedience. It was no lore gained | phlegmatic temperament, could not even’ 
from books. It sprang up in his heart, and until He had pined so that his studies and wht 
the lesson had been jearned too thoroughly ever | grew distasteful; then, at length, the athe 
to forget, did he even guess of its existence. relented, consented grudgingly to his son's} 
* Come, lad,” he says, kindly, and at the sound | the little field-flower where he had hoped 10 
the boy’s heart rejoices, for he hears his own a rare exotic. 
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Dis cach topons kere ek "Bo tide woik bp, Sade take a a 
Garted forth, eager to gain that so long | to one of the great city ee 
70 if he came too late. Elspeth had | calling. 
bat a foolish maid, the neighbors said, to He had not been idle; even the dullest pare ey 
-Burgomaster’s son—a foolish maid to | were a pleasure; and day after day he worked — | 
t to say to the village lads; and when-| away through very love of his art, and that the 
¥ x stranger left, just seemed to lose all | dear old Burgomaster might see his kindness oem: * 
aft, and one day came home ill with a fever. not been misplaced. * 
while the stern old man debated, Death Thus Carl grew, until when at length, Lisving Be 
inand gathered the wild daisy of his son’s | wrought out all the themes of the great. mas 
ast; and when he came, the grass was already | ters, he bade the place adieu, carrying with him — 
» il her grave, and he could but take away | only the black fiddle. 
th him the memory of what had been, and the Of how he went from city to city and land to 
sdge that of the two hearts thus sundered, | land, swaying with his magic touch of the bow they 
j broken. throngs who came to hear, I cannot tell you. 
“Long years went by, and the old Burgomaster Yet, to-day there is not a crowned head in Europe ae 
fag, When his son succeeced him, he had | who has not listened to the little peasant’s playing, , 7 
sied a buxom unimpressionable dame, who | and showered upon him gifts and medals. | 7 
sht with her a dower of gold and linen. Through it all, Carl's heart is true to the memory 
ruled his house, attended to his wants and | of the white-haired old man in far-off Germany “7 
two daughters born of the marriage, had | who calls him son, and who, almost as much as the — 
that they were both well versed in those | lad himself, prizes the old black fiddie which has 9 
Maines 2 good housewife should know. won for him all this honor. 
‘. Bey were too much like their mother, even to As there comes to him in loving language news . 
him much, and his heart sometimes | of each fresh triumph, tears dim his eyes, and his 7 
od for a son to bear his name; but none had | mind recalls the time when the townsfolk had said a 
. the stranger lad must part with his fiddle, and he, 
Gar little guessed, as he ended his playing, of all | clasping it the closer, cried out: “ Nein! neim, it é 7 
i thoughts he had conjured up in the Burgo- | is my heart!” ie 
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@Well, lad, thou hast a gift, thee and thy fiddle, r a 
of bt ging old-time music into my heart. Thou JASPER JENNISON, J—— STREET. 
r : what is it? 
) Gari Mueller; and I have neither home nor “A lady to see you, sir; she wouldn't give any 
Tends save those we win together, my fiddle and | name.’ 
Jasper Jennison laid down his Zvening Gasetie aA 
hou hast not? So much the better, for now | and drew in his slippered feet with a frown that 
Mie canst have both. Wilt thou be as a son to | did not promise his caller a welcome. Fora man ’ 
me? Thou shalt be taught, and if thou art clever | not lacking in respect towards the mother ‘who, ‘§ 
ws I take thee to be, one day from out thy little | bore him, he seemed to hold womankind in very ee 
lack fiddie thou shalt draw music that will make | light estimation. He endured women when he ~ 
B hearts thine.” could not avoid them, and he always looked upon 
) Could Carl believe his own senses? He hardly | their calls as unwarrantable intrusions, What this — 
Tsew what to say. What was this life promised | particular lady might want with him he cared” 
? No more wandering, sleeping where he | not; he only wished she had stayed away. 
“might, tired and often supperiess. The tears stood “Some book agent I suppose, or perhaps that — 
in hits eyes, then quickly seizing the Burgomaster’s | confounded Mrs. Potter come to beg for her for- : 
ind, he kissed it. eign missions. No wonder she was afraid to send __ 
_ Yes, the fiddle, the little old black thing so con- | in her name; she knows what I think of that kind ~ 
uously spoken of by the townsfolk, had | of business.” Thus he grimly muttered as ‘he 
for Carl what money could never have | started out into the hall. me 
place in the Burgomaster’s heart. But it was not the troublesome Mrs. Potter, nor 
first the little peasant lad, with his strange | yet a book agent, whom he found standing near 
and odd ways, had been a sore trial to the | the front door in the obscurity of the gathering — 
ster’s frow; yet the lad being gentle and | dusk—for the well shaded windows gave passage ~ 
le, had won a place for himself in the house- | to a small part of the summer twilight. He ad- 
iidjand when, after his day’s studies were over, | vanced bowing stiffly. An icy-cold salutation cum 
back in a corner softly playing the melodies | bered his tongue. but like chilled molasses it flowed 
ty Sprang up in his heart, the active hands | sluggishly. Before it could be spoken the stranger _ 
drop their knitting, and the glittering | came forward quickly, and throwing her arms_ 4 
lay quiet in the lap of the busy housewife. about his neck impetuously, murmured something 
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“stowed a long, clinging, kiss on his astounded 


_ It may be said that Jasper Jennison was amazed. 
What a position for a man who had taken all the 
degrees of bachelorhood, and therefore had ren- 
\dered himself liable to be termed “ old ” at thirty- 
* five. Although he had never been similarly 
~ placed, some fine instinct, developed by the oc- 
easion, told him this woman who was treating him 


with such familiarity was both young and pretty, 


and from this consciousness he lost his head for 
a brief space. The yielding form, the soft em- 
brace of the caressing arms, the lingering sweet- 
ness of the ripe lips, and the delicate high-bred 
perfume exhaled, all combined in affecting him 
-like a deep breath of oxygen gas. However, his 
natural presence of mind soon came to his aid, 
and freeing himself almost roughly from the lov- 
ing clasp, he said sternly : 

“That will do, madam; you have mistaken 
your man this time. I don’t think you want any- 
thing more here,” and without giving her time 
for remonstrance, he opened the front door, thrust 
her out upon the steps, and closed it in her face. 

‘This done, he made a careful inspection of him- 
self externally, beginning with his scarf-pin and 
ending with his cuff-buttons: a relieved expression 
came over his face meanwhile and when he had 
finished he said with marked self-congratulation : 

“Yes, I amall right. She took me by eurpriae 5 ; 
but luckily, I did not quite lose my wits.” 

At this moment he. turned and confronted the 
open-eyed astonishment of his man William, who, 
having come into the hall to light the gas, had 
been a spectator of the last part of the foregoing 
scene, 

«Lord, sir, whatever is the matter?” ventured 
the servant, looking as if he were wondering 
whether there might not be hereditary insanity in 
his master’s family. 

Jasper was a little flushed as be returned to the 
_ library, where he took up the Lvening Gazette, 
‘and held it out to the wondering William. 

« Read that!” he said, indicating a short article 
‘among the local news. 

William obeyed, and his eyes opened still wider. 
“Well, I’m beat,” he exclaimed, handing back 
the paper. “Such a nice, handsome, respectable- 
looking lady too ; who’d ever ha’ thought it.” 

* * * * * * 7 

Although Jasper Jennison sympathized not with 
foreign missions, he gave his alms with a liberal 
hand at home, where there was a chance of their 
being worthily bestowed under the direction of 
the church of which he was one of the financial 
supports. That he had also his own private charities, 
Mrs. Shudy for one would have gratefully attested. 
She had formerly been a servant in his household, 
until a good looking ne’er-do-weel had persuaded 

_ het to serve him for no other wage than the legal 
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- For five ye; 
slaved for him uncomplainingly, e 

labor what he lost no time in. spendin, vr 
lying, the only real kindness he ever ¢ 

ing to get himself cut to pieces by a 

during one of his drunken sprees. Her m 
had displeased Jasper greatly; still he woul 
see her suffer, so under his watchful 
seldom wanted for the necessities of jf 
latest move in her behalf had been the py 
of a complete outfit for Rosy, her youngest chi 
who was just ready to emerge from long ¢) 
aad take on garments more suitable to the 1 
dling age. In the city one morning, he gs 
into Stacey’s and made his selections, g 
them sent out to his house at Belleville, Ths 
night he asked William if the package had¢ 

“Yes, sir; it’s in the front hall. There wag gu 
of em come out, sir,” the man replied, 

“ And both from Stacey’s,” remarked Jasp 
specting the two bundles, which were sir 
shape and size. ‘I expected but one, Aly, th 
has been some mistake ; this is nothing of f 
he added, as he uncovered *some table }j 
“The address is mine plainly enough, he 
way, I hear that another Mr. J. Jennison has | 
moved into Belleville, and I think he lives on Jy 
street. Is there not such a street at the Upper 
end of town, William ?” fi 

“ Yes, sir; one o’ them new streets just laidgs 
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There aint many people knows where it La 


think.” 

“Then this was probably intended for bin, 
You may take it up—or wait, I will go 
and make an opportunity to speak to him 
the Jennison genealogy. Tie up the g 
again,” he continued ; for he had opened the 
which proved to be that he had expected, 4% 
send the clothing to Mrs. Shudy at once,” 

«All right, sir;” returned William, obey 
with alacrity; for it was his “ evening out,” and} 
was in haste to be off. : ng 

Some ambitious and enterprising member ofth 
Jennison family, moved by a desire commona 


ambitious and enterprising members of “old fam” 


lies,” so-called, who think to trace their d 
: 


from Father Adam by a less circuitous route han 


their neighbors, had set about the prep 

a history of the Jennisons from oon » 
tiquity to the present time. 
pose, he had levied a contribution of facts am 
figures from all the accessible Jennisons int 
country. Of course, Jasper, who had lived in Belle 
ville all his life, was among the number, 
had taken enough interest in the matter to pre 
all the data he could collect. Thinking 1 
newly-arrived Jennison might not be on f 
toriographer’s record, he had determined 

an interview with him. Taking under hisan inh 
missent package which had recalled this pu 
to mind, he betook himself to Jay street, when 
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found Mr. Joseph Jennison seated on the 
ornamented piazza which graced the front 
his little olive-green and brick-red cottage. 

The reception he met was most cordial. 
wArelative and almost a namesake!” exclaimed 
Mt. Joseph, shaking his hand heartily when he 
pade himself known. “ My dear sir, I am really 

5 gery glad tosee you. Jennie, let me introduce our 

cousin. Mr. Jennison, my sister, Mrs. Van Weissel.” 


Thereupon a lady who had been sitting at the 


further end of the piazza, that the rays of western | 


light might fall on her book, arose and courtesied 
ndly, but made no motion to come forward 

and offer her hand. Jasper bowed with equal 

ceremoniousness, and then both sat down. 

Mr. Joseph Jennison had not heard of the gen- 
ealogy plan ; he was a Southerner, and had never 
jived north before. Neither had Mrs. Van Weissel, 
who had just returned from a three years’ stay in 
Burope. Mr. Joseph presently proposed going 
jnto the house to consult the archives, and trace 
his connection with the main branch of the 
family. The big Bible, having been exhumed 
from the library; was placed on a table, and the 
two gentlemen sat down to consult its records, 

«You can occupy yourself by giving us some 
music meanwhile, Jennie,” said Mr. Joseph to his 
sister, wlio felt only a passive interest, if any, in 
their researches. 

«You think you can talk better to an accom- 

iment?” she asked as she sat down at the piano 
and struck the first notes of an operatic melody 
with the ease of a habitual player. 

Jasper jooked at her in some surprise. Her 
matter-of-fact ways pleased him. If, as might 
pave been expected, she had delayed compliance 
with her brother’s request by making one of the 
hackneyed excuses too often thought to be the 
proper means of bringing one’s talents into higher 
repute before yielding to an invitation to display 
them, he would have sneered inwardly and set 
her down as being “just like ali the rest,” and 
listened to her only on sufferance. But she made 
no pretence of being “ up for show ;” she presumed 
that her auditors were too busy to give her much 
attention, and she played for her own entertain- 
ment as she might have done had she been alone. 
More than once Jasper found his mind was wan- 
dering from his génial host to the attraction on the 
@her side of the room—for certainly Mrs. Van 
Weissel was an attraction, even to a hardened old 
bachelor. Besides being very pretty, she seemed 
0 Jasper wholly original. She was not a repeti- 
tion of the style of woman he had been meeting 
tl his life—a style which to his uninter- 
wied eyes varied no more than does one 
shattering sparrow from another. Here was a 
woman who was willing to let a man alone, who 
meither demanded attentions nor bestowed them 
where they were not wanted. She awakened his 
turiosity as a rare and somewhat puzzling speci- 
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men of her kind, and several times, when he should 
have been listening to remarks addressed to his ear, 
he allowed his eyes to stray toward the trim figure 
at the piano, and to catch glimpses of the white 
fingers whose skillful touch was evoking such tune- 
ful sounds. By and by, however, he became ab- 
sorbed in the work of brushing away the’ dust of 
ages from the almost-forgotten names of the Jen- 
nison forefathers, and he and Mr. Joseph had just 
gone far enough to uncover that of a common, 
great-many-times-great-grandfather, which would 
prove them to be cousins in the tenth or eleventh 
degree, when the sudden cessation of the music 
startled them both into remembrance of the per- 
former. 

“We were listening, Jennie,” protested her 
brother, as she turned to regard their absorption 
with a look of quiet amusement. “ That last one 
was good : why not repeat it ?” 

Mrs. Van Weissel shrugged her shoulders, and 
raised her eyebrows with an odd expression. 

“ [ thought you liked it,” she returned, “ I have 
just finished its ninth repetition, and it is the only 
thing I have played this evening.” 

For a moment the two gentlemen looked at 
each other in silence ; then they burst out laughing. 

“ We are fairly caught,” exclaimed Joseph. 

“ Yes,” said Jasper. “Mrs. Van Weissel knew 
us better than we knew ourselves.” 

Thereupon, the session of the genealogical so- 
ciety was informally brought to a close, althougii 
Jasper’s call did not find an end until some time 
after, and then he did not go without an effort. 
As he was about to make his adieux, he remem- 
bered the package he had brought, and directed 
Joseph’s attention to it, explaining how it had been 
sent with one of his own. 

“Ah yes,” returned that gentleman, untying 
the string and placing the bundle in his sister’s lap, 
“probably some purchases Jennie made when in 
the city Tuesday.” 

“The table linen, doubtless,” she said, then 
opening the paper, added quickly: ‘No, it is 
not ours at all, Mr. Jennison.” 

Here, whether by accident or design Jasper 
never knew, the contents slipped from their wrap- 
per and fell to the floor. What was his horror at 
seeing disclosed two suits of juvenile wearing ap- 
parel, complete to the minutest detail, besides a. 
nondescript dress-reform atiair which sprawled 
itself out on the carpet with exasperating ob- 
trusiveness. 

Jasper’s face took on a hue vying in brilliancy 
with that of the garment in which the little Shudy 
was to enjoy her infantile repose, and instinctively 
springing forward, he suppressed the display of 
baby-furnishing goods with considerable haste. 
Joseph could not restrain a broad smile. at, this 
proceeding, and when Jasper looked askance at 
Mrs. Van Weissel, he thought he noted. in her 
eyes a wicked enjoyment of his disconafiture, 
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« A blunder of my stupid servant,” he said. “I 
wish I had him here,” he thought vindictively, as 
he recaptured the last stray shoe and put the en- 
tire wardrobe out of sight under the friendly paper. 
Then, to correct any misapprehensions, he briefly 
explained his intended disposal of the clothing, 
and anxious to get away into the open air, bade 
the brother and sister good-night. 

* * # * + + 


“ William, what is jennyallygy ?” inquired the | 


cook, timidly appealing to the superior masculine 
mind. “ I’ve heard you and 47m talking about it, 
and I'd like to know what it is.” 

“Jennyallygy!” repeated William slowly, “ well, 
I don’t know as I can expiain just. what it is, but 
if I aint much mistaken, the Jenny 4e’s tending 
to the most, aint named Allygy by a good deal.” 

Had Jasper overheard this conversation, he 
would doubtless have been annoyed, yet his fre- 
quent visits to Jay street had begun to warrant 
something more than a suspicion of their real ob- 
ject. In truth, he was as near being in love as 
any man can be without knowing it. As soon as 
he had learned that Mrs. Van Weissel was a not 
inconsolable widow, she had become ten-fold 
more interesting in his eyes,and he had readily 
accepted the hospitable Joseph’s invitation to 
make himself a frequent caller. When the sub- 
ject of genealogy had been thoroughly discussed, 
and no longer furnished a pretence for his coming, 
he discovered that he and Mrs. Van Weissel 
could play duets together admirably; and as the 
number of duets extant is already very great, and 
heing constantly increased, he felt sure of a good 
exouse for his calls as long as he should choose to 
make them. This pleasant manner of occupying 
time was growing more agreeable every week. 
Not infrequently he had the lovely widow all to 
himself for an entire evening, and even when her 
brother was at home he was very considerate in 
his claims on his attention. Jasper had once 
asked him if he were not a musician. 

“ Most certainly,” was the answer. “I am an 
accomplished pianist, and can play with one hand 
tunes which oblige others to use two; but, unfor- 
tunately, my music is too far in advance of the 
times for Jenny's appreciation, so I do all my 
playing sotto voce, as it were.” 

One day Jasper made the discovery that he 
wanted Mrs. Van Weissel for a wife ; that he could 
not live without, and positively must have her—if 
he could get her. He had lived long enough to 
know that men less good-looking than he were 
called handsome; he had jJearned during the past 
few weeks that he could make himse!f agreeable 
when he chose; and his experiences with match. 
making mammas and husband-hunting single ladies 
of all ages had taught him he was looked upon as 
a good match. Moreover, he thought he had 
sufficient grounds for the belief that his charmer 
regarded him with favor; and consequently he had 





strong hopes of persuading her to a 
of his hand and fortune. : a 
One evening when he called at Jay street he 
earned that Joseph Jennison was to be oy 
late, which would allow him to be alone with the 
lovely widow for several hours, without any ob 
stacle in the way of his making the declaration on 
which he was now fully resolved. And yet, the 
long-wished-for opportunity having arrived, like 
many another man he was not so ready to wok 
after all; and the courage that had swelled within 
him when he was alone, quailed miserably now 
that he would put it to the test. 

There is no period in the life of the ay, 
man when his self-conceit so nearly deserts him as 
that which finds him in the presence of a lovely 
woman whom he adores, without knowing 
whether she cares a straw for him. There seems 
scarce a possibility that the angelic being he rey. 
erences can have for him ary of the same feeling 
with which he looks up to her. It was thus with 
Jasper ; and in mentally contrasting himself with 
Mrs. Van Weissel he saw his position—just fancied 
so secure—in a different light, which did not show 
him to be such a desirable arti after all. A 
short time ago he had been in haste to speak; now 
he would have given a handsome sum could he 
have known what he wanted to know without 
asking. 

He had brought with him a convenient “ney 
duet,” and presently they sat down at the piano to 
practice it. But Jasper’s mind was too much dis. 
turbed to permit of his playing with his accustomed 
ease, and he made mistakes in almost every bar, 
His companion’s nearness disconcerted him. He 
could not keep his eyes from the taper white 
fingers flying over the keys, nor help being aware 
of a pink cheek tantalizingly near his lips, anda 
trim waist within easy reach of his arm—a waist 
which the piano-stool, being minus a back, offered 
no material hindrance to his embracing. Noman 
who has ever contemplated a pretty woman, 
perched on a piano-stool within a few feet of him, 
can fail to appreciate the feelings which can he 
awakened by the suggestive possibilities of the 
situation. 

By and by, a discord unusually harrowing sent 
Mrs. Van Weissel’s hands to her ears in mock dis 
tress, and the performance came to an end. 

“It’s of no use,” he exclaimed abruptly, “my 
thoughts are not on music this evening. I have 
something to say to you, and I mus¢ say it. Mrs. 
Van Weissel, I love you!” 

With the last words he reached out to take her 
hand, which still lay on the keys; but she quickly 
drew it away, and leaving her seat, stood up half 
turned from him so he could not see her face, 
although he nearly fell off the stool in his attempt 
to doso. Jaspre grew pale at her ominous silenee. 
He rose after a breathless moment. 

“You do not speak,” he said, 
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“Then she turned and confronted him. Her 
but she was tolerably composed, 
though there was a subdued flash in her eyes 
which startled him. She spoke slowly, as if she 
might be selecting her words, and were not wholly 
satisfied with such as presented themselves. 

«Mr. Jennison,” she began, “although I can 
not give you the answer you may have expected, 
J will not pretend I am sorry you have spoken. 
I have not only hoped this would happen, but 
perhaps I have encouraged it; for I have long 
wished an opportunity might be given me to show 
you my—my appreciation of the way in which you 
treated me at our first meeting.” 

«Madam—Mrs. Van Weissel!” he gasped, 
turning red and white by turns, and trying in vain 
to remember how he could have given her cause 
for displeasure during his call on the evening of 
the genealogical researches. 

«] see you do not understand me,” she con- 
tinued, “let me explain. When I first came to 
Belleville, several months ago, my arrival was un- 
expected, and my brother did not meet me at the 
railway station. The driver of the Carriage I en- 
gaged, assured me he knew just where Mr. Jen- 
nison of Jay street lived, and drove me, as [ 
supposed, to his house. When I entered and 
Jearned that Mr. Jennison was at home, I was 
prepared to—to greet a brother whom I had not 
seen for fifteen years.” 

Jasper started forward, flushed to the roots of 
his hair. “Say no more, Mrs. Van Weissel,” he 
cried, “I see now how it was I offended you, but 
if you will let me explain— ” 

«I ask no explanation,” she answered coldly as 
she walked toward the door. 

“ But you will listen— ” 

« Did you listen to me ?” she retorted. 


face was pale, 


« But there are circumstances which will excuse 


my behaviour.” 

“There were circumstances which would have 
excused mine, sir, yet you did not think it worth 
while to hear them.” She was growing excited 
with the memory of her wrongs, and his heart 
sunk as he began to see the uselessness of trying 
to plead with her in her present state of mind. 

“Mrs, Van Weissel,” he implored, “you will 
not be so cruel ”—but she interrupted him. 

“Do you think,” she demanded scornfully, 
“that I have recalled this unpleasant and very 
humiliating experience for the sake of allowing 
you a chance to ask forgiveness? But I have 
said enough,” she added more calmly, “I will 
not finish by being as cruel as you were. I will 
not thrust you out of doors, I will simply leave 
you to go when you choose. Good evening, 
sir.” 

Before he could articulate a single word, she 
swept out of the room with an air he could not 
but admire even from the depth of his humilia- 
tion and despair. 





sure, and besides an accurate description of the 





Humiliation and despair! No it was not abso- 
lute despair; there was not room for that where 
humiliation was so intense, unmitigated. What a 
fool he had made of himself that evening when 
he had turned her out of his house so curtly, and 
what a fool she had been making of him ever 
since! He had admired her, had been drawn 
toward her, as he supposed, by the absence of 
any attempt to ensnare him with womanly wiles, 
and all this time she had been doing nothing else 
but trying to lure him on toa declaration. Qh, 
what art must that be which can so effectually 
conceal itself! 

Jasper left the abode of his charmer in a sui- 
cidal mood. He jammed his hat far over his 
eyes and thrust his hands deep into his pockets as 
he walked away, he knew not where. For more 
than an hour he trudged on until, his mind gradu- 
ally composing itself a little, he looked about him 
and perceived he had been traveling in a direc- 
tion not favorable to his arrival home, unless he 
kept up long enough to demonstrate the spheroid- 
ity of that planet we call the Earth. Having had 
exercise erough for once, he procured a public 
carriage and was driven home. During his ride 
he became sufficiently calm to mature a pian 
which seemed to promise some hope. 

“If she would not listen to a spoken explanation 
while she was angry,” he thought “ she will read 
a written one after she cools off.” 

Ensconced in his own room, he set about writ- 
ing a letter, or, more properly speaking, a dozen of 
them, each one pleasing him less than the last. 
However, as he tore them up as fast as they were 
completed, there was no chance for making com- 
parisons; and finally he stopped both producing 
and ciestroying, to settle upon one epistle which he 
thought would do. 

The next day, after infinite trouble, he suc- 
ceeded in getting a copy of the Evening Gazette 
of a date several months previous, and, having 
blue-penciled a certain item among the “ locals,” 
he enclosed it in a packet with his letter, and dis- 
patched both by his man, William, to Mrs. Van 
Weissel. 

Then followed hours of anxious waiting—hours 
that lengthened into days each interminably 
long, yet soon from their separate lengths stretch- 
ing into a week, At first he was buoyed up in 
his suspense by a Jively hope, but gradually doubts 
and fears assailed him, rejected impatiently until 
their frequent return with others of their kind made 
them invincible. Had she not a single word for him 
—not a sign? Inasking himself these unanswer- 
able questions, he finished by getting into such a 
state of feverish uncertainty that even a return of 
his missives unopened would have been some 
consolation. As often as he dared he interrogated 
William as to whether he was sure he had left 
the packet at the right place. Yes, William was 
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house, he gave other sufficient proof that he had 
utterly fulfilled his master’scommands. Theclew 
to her silence was not to be looked for there. 
Where then? 

Jasper tortured himself with so many vain 
speculations that his reasoning powers became 
torpid and he only realized that he was miserable. 
Yet from the very depths of his despair his pride 
would rise in perodical revolt, seeming to say: 

«Shame on you, Jasper Jennison, that you 
should be brought to this bya woman. Have you 
exulted in your freedom all these years only to 
yield it thus ignominiously at last? It is not pos- 
sible this woman has become necessary to your 
existence. Drive her from your thoughts, hold up 
your head like a man, and be your former self 
once more.” 

Then again in his wretchedness, pride would 
sink away, and a far different counsel would be 
whispered in his ear. 

“ Go and see her yourself,” urged his inclina- 
tion, “set your doubts at rest; there is yet hope. 
Is this a large price to pay for the happiness of a 
life ?” 

For a time he was pitiessly buffetted about by 
these contrary impulses, either of which without 
the interference of the other might have deter- 
mined his course. At last a new idea presented 
itself. If his manly pride might not stoop so far 
as to permit him to speak to Mrs. Van Weissel, 
was there any good reason why he should not 


give her brother a hint of the state of affairs, and 
thus bespeak his interposition to soften her ob- 
duracy? The more he thonght of this, the more 


practicable it seemed. Joseph Jennison could 


hardly fail to interest himself in bringing about — 


a reconciliation between his sister and one who— 
as Jasper flattered himself—had grown to be a 
valued friend. 

It so happened, that on the very day he wrought 
himself up to the pitch of acting on this plan, a 
chance for him to do so offered itself. He had 
come out from the city at his usual time, and was 
leaving the train at the Belleville station, when he 
saw, or thought he saw, Joseph Jennison crossing 
the platform several yards further on. Intent upon 
securing an interview with the proposed chief 
agent in the hoped-for reconciliation, he hurried 
around the rear of the station to intercept him. 
When he arrived there, however, the object of his 
chase was already walking away up the street at 
arapid pace. As he was passing the further corner 
of the building in hot pursuit, he suddenly encoun- 
tered a lady who was about to cross his path at 
right angles, and who had been, until that instant, 
hidden from view. He instinctively stretched out 
his hands to soften the violence of the unavoidable 
collision, and had fairly taken her in his arms 
when he recognized her. 

“Mrs. Van Weissel!” he exclaimed breathlessly. 

Yes, it was she; and she did not try to escape 





him. After a moment she stepped back wane 
and stood looking at him with an EXDression ig 
which there was certainly no displeasure, 

“ Did you—did you get my letter?” he 
without attempting to disguise the Cagerness be 
felt to hear her answer. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “I got it last evening, | 
have been away for a week past.” 

How simple was the explanation of her gj 
after all! = 

« And—and what else?” he asked, trying ty 
get a look into the eyes that were now fixed op 
the ground. “Have you no consolation to Offer 
me? I have been very, very miserable during 
the last few days.” 

The faintest of smiles began to show itself o 
her lips. “Have you?” she returned, Softly ; 
“ then—then so have I.” ; 

* * * * * * * 

Reader, could you be so fortunate as to becom 
a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Jasper Jennison at their 
beautiful house in Belleville, you might chance to 
get a peep into Mrs. Jennison’s well-arranged 
scrap-book, where, among other things, your 
would probably rest on a newspaper clipping, 
circled by blue pencil lines, and running thus; 


A BOLD GAME, 


An ingenious and daring piece of trickery has te. 
cently come to our notice, having been seven! 
times successfully practiced in one of our sqp. 
urban towns. The manner of operating is as fg. 
lows: Just at dusk there comes a ring at the dog. 
bell, and a well-dressed and very attractive young 
lady is found to be standing without. She inquires 
for the gentleman of the house, mentioning him by 
name, and is admitted to the hall. When them. 
suspecting man presents himself, she rushes forward, 
exclaiming in uncontrollable rapture, “ My darling 
father, have 1 found you at last!" (sometimes itis 
a ‘dear brother" or a“ beloved husband” whom 
she finds—the degree of kinship varies with the vie. 
tim'’s age.) After she has held him, dazed and 
powerless, in her affectionate embrace a few mo- 
ments, she suddenly discovers her mistake, where. 
upon she apologizes and hastily retreats, covered 
with a confnsion which is only equaled by thatof 
the unhappy wight who presently realizes that his 
watch, pocket-book, and some other valuables, have 
adhered to the covetous fingers of his pretended 
relative, for whom all search up to the present date 
has been in vain. 


, 
— 





NEVER ALONE. 


Sleep never comes alone, but brings __ 
Dreams floating on her waverings wings. 


Dreams never come alone, but place 
My darling close in my embrace. 


She never comes alone, but bears 
Joy for my griefs, cure for my cares, 
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BY HOLLIS FREEMAN. 

The grand old house of Hylton had dwindled 
gown till it possessed only two living representa- 
fives to carry on its ancient name and glory 
through the misty mazes of a second generation. 
The head of the house, the old Earl of Attingham, 
gill lived in strict yet stately seclusion at his beau- 
fiful seat of Sunderland, shut in among his great 
and waving oaks and broad iron-clad parks and 
cold yet splendid walls. But he was unmarried, 
childless, and had already passed the threescore 
and ten years allotted to man, and looking round 
qn all the wealth and magnificence he had accu- 
mulated, he could only say as one richer, greater, 
wiser than him had said of old—sad cry echoing 
from that far-back purple-gilded eastern throne— 
«Yea, 1 hated all my labor which I had taken 
under the sun; because I should leave it unto the 
man that shall be after me. And who knoweth 
whether he shall be a wise man ora fool? This 
js also vanity.” 

Hlis brother, the Hon. Charles Litz Hylton, was 
a much younger man, but no favorite of the old 
Jord’s, spite of his near kinship; for having been 
from youth upwards a pleasure-loving, easily led 
man, with a passion for horse-racing and the turf, 
he had run through a good fortune in a down-hill 
kind of fashion, and was the last heir the baron 
of Hylton would have wished to leave his accu- 
mulated hoards to. 

He had married a lady rich and beautiful, and 
had only one child—a boy—Charles Baynor 
Hylton, who was destined, if he lived, to carry 
on the ancient reign of the lords of Attingham. 

Besides his brother, and his brother’s son, the 
old earl had no other relatives save a cousin to 
whose share had fallen the rich family living of 
Sunderland, in his own gift and parish. But poor 
Reggie Hylton had not lived long enough to reap 
much benefit from this patronage ; for he had died 
while still a young man, leaving one child, a boy 
of seven, christened after the old family name of 
Merlin. The widow, thus left with her only child 
totally unprovided for, was thrown entirely on the 
mercy of the lord of Attingham. Considering 
that his own nephew, and this boy, his cousin’s 
child, were the only youthful relatives he pos- 
sessed, the provision he made for Mrs. Reginald 
Hylton, seemed scanty in the extreme. 

He bestowed a pitifully-small income and the 
use of a pretty picturesque little cottage, standing 
in his own park, which help enabled the strug- 
gling widow to keep a roof over her head, and ob- 
tain the aid of one servant to help her in the more 
menial domestic work of her home. 

To her own share fell the hard task of the bit- 
ter struggle to hide from the cold world outside 
the rapid inroads of an aggressive poverty, to fight 
the daily battle with neglect and obscurity, to con- 





jure up a brave smile, to keep her head aloft, and 
to make a fair show and good appearance, as be- 
fitted the relatives, however poor, of a great 
house and name. The life of Lucinda Hylton 
had been a bitter and disappointed one. The 
only petted child of a fondly-indulgent father, 
brought up in all the luxury that wealth can give 
or fancy bestow, she had queened it with her 
youth and beauty for a brief and sunny time. 
Then it seemed as if some enchanter’s hand had 
crept into her life, and touching all her rose-hued 
dreams, and golden gifts, had changed them into 
ashes. Her father had died an unhappy, broken- 
hearted bankrupt, covered with shame and dis- 
grace. Treachery had stolen in, and robbed her 
of her boy lover ; and she had all unknowingly, in 
a girl’s fit of passion and despair, married the 
traitor who had betrayed her soldier lover. Then 
came the few years of married life at the quiet 
rectory, marred by the discovery of deceit and 
treachery, so hard to forgive or forget by the proud, 
wrung, insulted woman’s heart. Then widow- 
hood, and the sharp struggles with neglect, pov- 
erty and obscurity; and now—hardest, dreari- 
est struggle of all—the attempt to brighten and 
cheer and make happy the life of her only child, 
Merlin Hylton. The boy had a proud, passionate 
nature, and remembered with all the fervor of 
his young imagination his dead father, and his 
pleasanter, brighter home. As he grew older, he 
hated the scanty dole, the narrow means, the 
quiet, curbed-in, circumscribed, dull life. He 
looked with bitter eyes on his playfellow, Baynor, 
the young heir, with his graceful manners, his 
yellow hair and blue eyes, riding his spirited pony, 
or dashing past in the stately carriage, with its four 
greys, seated in childish state by the old earl. 

He turned away with boyish scorn from the 
splendid gifts Baynor would fain have shown him— 
his gold watch, his new gun, his fishing lines, the 
pony that was being broken in for him, the 
puppy the keeper was rearing. 

He had in quite early days impetuously de- 
manded of his mother, “Why Baynor should 
have all these fine things showered down on him, 
while he had to stand by, looking on with empty 
hands and swelling heart ?” 

His mother had in vain striven and tried to 
curb and train his fierce spirit to submission to 
his lot. She had taught him all the traditions, 
requirements and obligations of the great house 
to which he belonged—assured him that it was 
only right and lawful and just, that Baynor as 
heir should have all the wealth, and power, and 
pleasure, and ease, and pomp, and splendor 
and gayety—that they were his by right of* heir. 
ship, law, and inheritance—and that he, Merlin, 
as poor relative, must be contented to take a» 
lower place, nay take, no place at all, but stand 
by, basking in the reflected glory and sunshine 
of the heir of Hylton, 
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But Merlin was not content. Ai school—for 
the old lord sent him to the same school as his 
cousin—he soon found out in that little world even 
the vast difference that lay between the heir of a 
noble house and the poor dependent on its bounty. 
He had tried to pass Baynor in his studies, but 
the gold-haired lad had quick wits, and kept 
good pace with him in his most labored efforts. 
He had endeavored to out-rival him with his 
companions, but the blue-eyed heir with his win- 
ning manners, his gay smile and open-handed 
generosity, had eclipsed him in that role. He had 
striven to outdo him in the feats of boyish 
strength and outdoor skill, but Baynor was “as 
light of foot as a wild roe,” and could hold his 
own in that arena; and Merlia was perforce 
obliged to confess that Baynor was in no whit or 
way inferior to himself. 

If he could have laid this flattering unction 
truthfully to his soul, it would have softened much 
of the hard pride and fierce jealousy that smoul- 
dered there; and well it spoke for some sparks of a 
true and generous nature that still lingered among 
those embers, that he did not hate his cousin for 
the very virtues and gifts he possessed. 

Now it would have been difficult to have hated 
Baynor—Baynor the handsome, high spirited, 
daring boy, with his bright smile, his gay debon- 
naire manner, his ringing voice and light-hearted 
laugh, all life, all spirit, all fun, all sunshine. 

Merlin was such a contrast !—a dark fierce eager 
face, full of interest and character, with waving 
masses of jet-black hair that fell in careless pro- 
fusion over a broad forehead. A face lighted up 
by blazing eyes which shadowed forth the feelings 
of the moment, while the rest of the features, the 
stern set lips, the straight nose, the firm chin, were 
ali so calm and cold and immovable. 

He was handsome after, a fashion, in a cold, 
haughty, imperial kind of way, with a look of the 
old race in his boy face—the same gleaming look 
which met you from the dark wild eyes of the old 
portraits in the gallery of the house of Attingham. 

The heir had nosuch look. He was, as the old 
lord regretfully owned, 2 Mowbray—for his 
mother, the Lady Mary Hylton, had belonged to 
that noble house, and from her race he inherited 
the frank smile and the winning manner, and the 
gold hair and biue eyes; instead of the dark, care 
browed, bold hauteur, and wild bearing of the 
Hyltons, which the poor kinsman had appro- 
priated in all their intensity and passion. 

Bitterly as a boy had Merlin felt and re- 
sented his own hard surroundings, his poverty and 
insignificance. He had been ashamed of his 
cottage home, the simple meals, the scant fare, the 
absence of luxury, and all the pomp and glitter and 
Show which reigned supreme at the great Hail. 
The bread of dependence had been bitter to his 
taste. He had felt ashamed to ask his school- 
fellows to witness what he called his degradation. 





Once Charlie Houghton had come over uninvany 
and had declared himself delighted with “ 
pretty rose and honeysuckle covered Cottage, stand, 
ing in its picturesque simplicity in the beautify 
park, and had said over and over again that Mr, 
Hylton had the sweetest face, only so sad 
the gentlest voice, only so sorrowful—of any 

he knew—and had soundly rated Merlin for his 
haughty manners and incessant complaining, which 
had clouded that sweet face, and stolen the by 
ness from that soft-toned voice; and Merlin listened 
and would perhaps have profited by this frank oy. 
spoken boyish advice, had not Baynor appeareg 
on the scene—Baynor, fresh, bright and gay 
with his horses and dogs, and pleasures ang 
amusements—and lured Charlie off to the great 
house and away from him. Merlin after tha 
never gave the same warm meed of friendship to 
Charlie Houghton. 

To the joint guardianship of the Earl of Atti 
ham and his brother had been left an Orphan girl 
—Gladys Neville. Her mother had been 
kinswoman of their house; her father the son of 
a rich prosperous banker, who had amassed a 
great fortune which unfortunately his only soq 
never lived long enough to enjoy. The widow 
had never, as the old saying goes, “held up her 
head” after her young husband's death, and the 
only child of the marriage, the little Gladys, had 
been left at quite an early age to the care of the 
Earl of Atthingham and his noble brother, The 
little girl had made her home with the gentle 
Lady Mary Hylton, and had been brought up 
under her tender care, with occasional visits tg 
Sunderland. From the time when as a wee child 
of some four summers she had been left to their 
care, her future had been foreshadowed for her as 
the bride of the heir of their proud house; her 
large fortune being looked upon as a good pillar 
for the sturdy house of Attingham. 

The little boy and girl, after the stately fashion 
of a regal alliance, had been betrothed to each 
other at quite an early age; and as a school-boy, 
Baynor had been quite aware that the pretty 
petted child was destined to be the sharer of his 
splendid fortune—the chosen bride of the future 
lord of Sunderland. 

Merlin well remembered how on one of the 
visits she had made to Sunderland, accompanied 
by a whole train of governesses and maids, the 
petted, spoilt child had often escaped from their 
control to run over with Baynor to “ the cottage” 
where he lived, to enjoy the pleasure of a good 
swing, which he had fixed up for her under a 
shady tree and near a pretty pool dotted over with 
the white stately water-lilies—how the flaxen 
haired child had thrown her hat on the ground in 
the wild and unrestrained enjoyment of freedom, 
and cried wilfully, “ Not you, Baynor; let Merlio 
I like Merlin best, he sends me 
And how the jealous boy, pleased 


swing me. 
much higher.” 
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yer childish preference for him, had swung her 

elt s height, and thrown handfuls of flowers 

8 jnto her lap, and over her pretty curls, 

she fut red down under the shady boughs, 

aie she had shaken back her flowing locks, and 
ed merrily. 

Then Baynor, who had thrown himself care- 

by the grassy pool, had gathered some of 
ihe beautiful white lilies, and held them out to 
her; and she, childlike, had jumped from the 

a and run to take them in her hand, and the 

'¢ wild jealous heart had swelled passionately, 
and he had called angrily, “« Come back, Queenie, 

ck.” 

Ie cecenie had shaken her flaxen-crowned 
head, and replied wilfully ; No, she was tired of 
gmnging ; she would go with Baynor now, and see 
the gold-fish,” and had trotted gayly off; and then 
, moment after, had come running beck flushed, 
hot, and breathless, crying, “ You come too, 
Merlin; I want you.” 

But the boy had frowned ther. at the entreating 
child, and pushed roughly away her clinging arms 
with an anger she could not understand, and felt 
dimly she had not deserved. 

But of late years, the young heiress had not 
been much at Sunderland. Lady Mary had had 
delicate health, and been away in Italy, or stay- 
ing at her pretty villa at Torquay, a warm cli- 
mate suiting her best, and Gladys had been with 
her; while at stateiy Sunderland the old earl 
lived a more secluded life than ever, caring less 
and less for pomp or company or gayety. 

Even the coming of age of Baynor Hylton had 
been a somewhat tame affair. His parents and 
Gladys had been in Italy at the time, and the re- 
joicings had been on that account shorn of half 
their glory. But now this very spring—this 
bright, beautiful, fresh, early spring—the whole 
family were returning from abroad, and coming 
to make a long sojourn at Sunderland; and if 
all went well the following autumn_or early winter, 
when the young heiress would have attained 
her own majority, there would be a grand mar- 
riage at Sunderland, and splendid rejcicings on 
ascale of princely magnificence. 

Five and twenty years had now rolled over 
Merlin’s head, and carried away in their flight a 
kind of fierceness and defiance which had once 
been visible in the boy’s early nature, and in its 
place had substituted a certain hardness of charac- 
ter,a silent and uncomplaining bitterness, which 
lay too deep for any empty display of word or tone. 
His manner to his gentle mother was now quiet 
and cold. The quick outburst of passion, the an- 
gty resentment at his lot and position, were all 
gone,and in their stead was left a chill-cold quies- 
cence which told of a pent-down flood with a still, 
dark, silent quiet on the surface. His mother 
longed sometimes for one of the quick outbreaks 
of temper or feeling; yearned to see one spark of 





the old hot fire; but it never came, only a quiet, 
chill, monotonous calm, which covered in, she 
darkly felt, a deep and fathomless whirlpool be- 
neath. Poor mother! she guessed, knew, felt 
with a pang echoing sharp to her own heart, that 
her proud, cold, dark-browed son was neither 
happy nor at rest. The career the earl \had 
marked out for him—the college, the church, the 
family living—had been distasteful to the young 
man. He had been pressed on all hands to 
acquiesce and accept it, but he had refused stead- 
ily and quietly, and the matter had been allowed 
to drop through, not without, however, bringing 
bitter pain and disappointment to two hearts. He 
would have liked—craved far above all earthly 
things—to have had given into his own hands his 
freedom: to have had liberty given him to leave 
old England behind him for ever, and emigrate to 
the new world, there, in a life of wild adventure, to 
have carved and shaped out a new life, full of hope 
and energy and fire. But there seemed such a 
base ingratitude in even proposing this to the fond 
mother’s heart which loved him so entirely, which 
had only him to love or care for, and to the head 
of the great house to which he belonged, and 
whose bread he ate, and to whom he felt some- 
how he owed a kind of blind submission, that very 
shame held him silent, fettered his lips and life 
with invisible chains, and compelled him to acqui- 
esce in the proposal to help Mr. Burton in the 
management of the estate, and to settle down 
quietly at Sunderland as the prospective agent of 
the earls of Attingham. 

What it cost him to come to this decision, he un- 
dertook to demonstrate to noone. But whenever, on 
his way through the parks, he chanced to pass the 
Giant's Cliff, and looking upwards, saw the earl’s 
pet eagle chained to his strong perch, he felt 
somebow strangely akin, and understood in gloomy 
fashion how it was that he sat there so grim and 
silent and sullen, He loved his mother—loved her 
with all the wild strength of his jealous, exacting 
nature, hidden over by an icy chill and distant 
reserve. And as long as he possessed this love— 
so long as it was entirely, unreservedly his own, 
unshared by any other mortal being—it should suf.- 
fice him, it should be a chain strong enough to 
bind him to a home and slavery he detested. 

So to Merlin’s lot fell the ordering of the grand 
preparations for the home-coming of Colonel and 
Lady Mary Hylton, and their son and ward—the 
planning of rejoicings, the putting up of arches, 
and the re-decorating and adornment of the great 


house. The earl of Attingham dearly loved his 


money, but he could be generous on occasions; 
and so a whole staff of paperers, and painters, and 
upholsterers, and workmen, took posession of the 
grand old rooms, and worked marvels among the 
faded draperies, and colorless walls, and dreary- 
looking saloons; and soon the house was ablaze 
with light and glow and warmth.of color, 
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Out of doors Dame Nature had done her paint- 
ing and gilding, and wanted no help from anyone. 
Her handmaiden the spring had touched the 
" grand trees of the old park till they were all one 
blaze of tinted green, and breathed on the stately 
garden till the sweet flowers sprung up as by en- 
chantment, one mass of fragrant bloom. And as 
for the shrubberies, they were one studded mass of 
perfume, lilacs and golden drooping laburnum, 
and sweet blushing red and white hawthorn, and 
flowering chestnuts; while underneath them on the 
soft mossy turf lay stretched patches of blue for- 
get-me-nots, and white starry narcissus, and gay- 
streaked tulips, and sweet-smelling shrubs and 
white pinks and purple pansies. 


CHAPTER II. 

Baynor Hylton was the first to arrive at Sunder- 
land: he came from London with a whole troop 
of friends, and welcomed Merlin with his usual 
warmth and freedom of manner. 

«My father is not come,” he cried, as Merlin 
came into the library at Sunderiand one bright 
May morning, “ it’s most disappointing, but mother 
and Gladys came last night. Oh, you must see 
Gladys; you remember her as a child, don’t you? 
I'll go and fetch her.” 

«I came up to see my lord,” said Merlin coldly, 
* on business.” 

*‘ Bother business,” cried his cousin gayly, as he 
sped away, singing in his clear resonant voice, 
‘’T was in Trafalgar’s Bay.” 

«« What is it, my boy?” said the old earl, as he 
came in looking old and worn and wizened in the 
warm spring sunshine, “ business—oh, I fancy 
there’s nothing in the wind now but pleasure.” 

«“ Baynor!” cried a young, impulsive voice, and 
the door was thrown open and witha half bound 
came ina tall, fair, fragile looking girl, oh, Baynor, 
I’m ready.” 

“But Baynor is not here,” said the old lord 
smiling. 

The girl came eagerly forward with ready out- 
stretched hand of welcome. “ No, I see, there is 
Merlin, my other cousin,” and a white thin hand 
glittering with sparkling rings warmly grasped 
his. 

Merlin lifted up his dark eyes and saw a tall 
fair-haired girl, with a delicate tinted face eagerly 
flushed with excitement and delight, a pretty 
sensitive mouth, and deep gray intelligent eyes 
which were rapidly scrutinizing his own calm, 
listless face. 

“Don’t you remember me?” she cried im- 
patiently, “why—I should have known you any- 
where.” 

“Gladys dear,” said the old lord, “why you 
were a mere child when you were here last.” 

«But I have a good memory,” she returued, 





with a grave smile, “and I never forge: GEE ; 
and we were friends in those days, were ail 
Merlin—real true friends, though we vel, 
sometimes, didn’t we? How I shal, like to 
over the old haunts and nooks again! Immting 
most lovely morning ?—there’s no place like Bag 
land, is there ?” 

« And no home like Sunderland.” 

“And no home like Sunderland, 
longing to go out of doors and look about me 
Merlin, will you show me round ?” 

“ Hadn't you better wait for Baynor?” 

“No,” she cried, willfully, shaking her 
head in the old childish fashion; « why Wait fo, 
Baynor? let him follow us. There is no Use 
wait for Baynor, is there?” she added, 
straight at Merlin’s dark, care browed face, 

But Merlin gave back no answer; indeed, as ye 
he had spoken no word, and given no manner of 
sign. 

“Child, how impatient you are! You must 
on a hatand shawl, and have your thick boots on: 
the grass is thick, and will be sure to be damp this 
early,” said the earl, fussily, with all an old man’s 
abhorrence for the least damp or cold. 

But she ran away, and ina marvelously quick 
time came back with a pretty fleecy shawl oy 
her morning dress, and a straw hat with a wreath 
of daisies round it. 

«Come, Merlin,” she cried merrily, «] am 
ready. My lord, if you should meet with Bayngy, 
So they set out, 


please send him after us.” 
“And you haven’t spoken one word yet" gh 
said, laughing. 
Then Merlin looked down on the pretty ani. 
mated face lifted up to him, and said, brusquely: 


« Where are you going to take mé to?” 

«To the old pool,” she answered gayly, “wher 
the water-lilies used to grow in such profusion, and 
where we used to catch those horrid tadpolg 
and put them into bottles to watch them turning 
into frogs, and where you put me up in a § 
Don’t you remember how I used to like tht 
swing better than anything else on the whole 
place?” 

« But there is no swing now, and the water 
lilies are not yet out,” he answered, with a smile 
so sweet and sunny that it transfigured the proud 
cold face with a brightness that made her marvél 
and think of a stray sunbeam lighting up a dark 
picture. 

Two hours after, and gay laughing voices were 
heard ringing out from the honeysuckle covered 
porch of “ the cottage.” 

“Mother,” cried Merlin, “where are you? 
Here's Gladys.” 

Mrs. Hylton looked tn amazement at the pretty 
scene before her—that tall, towering, broat 
shouldered son of hers, his dark face hghted 
his brilliant eyes ablaze with gay eager animatiog, 
talking gayly to the fair-haired, gentle-looking gif 
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her prety summer costume, standing by him 


the thick greenery of the flowering porch, 

4 rted in a sunny smile, her hands full of 

nah and fragrant honeysuckles. A pang 
through the mother’s heart as she looked. 

aff Merlin should set his heart on—” then she 

and checked herself for the thought. 

Merlin could not help thinking his mother had 
never given any visitor to “ the cottage ” such a 
gold welcome before. The girl had run eagerly 

d to meet her, and would have kissed her 
in friendly fashion ; but the gentle-mannered lady 
had only taken her hand, and said, quietly: 

#] am glad to see you at Sunderland again. 

in, dear. But, where is Baynor?” 

Miss Neville had felt somehow chilled at this 
reception, and had answered nothing. It was 
Merlin who was spokesman now. 

«Baynor ?” he cried, impatiently. “I think we 
have forgotten all about Baynor. Mother, Gladys 
is hungry, and wants some luncheon. She says 
yu used to give her cowslip wine and queen 
cakes, and she liked them ever so much. And 
haveweanynow? I will goand ask Hester. Sit 
jown, Queenie, here by the window, and I will 
wait on you.” 

The girl seated herself in the large comfortable 
wicker chair he placed for her in the pretty bay 
window, and let all the sweet-smelling honey- 
sucklés tumble carelessly in her lap. 

«Jt is some years since you were at Sunder- 
and, I think,” said Mrs. Hylton, as the door closed 
on Merlin, after a slight interval during which 
she had made due inquiries after the health of 
Colonel and Lady Mary Hylton. 

“Yes,” she answered sedately ; then she bright- 
ened up in a flush. 

“Why Merlin, how quick you have been! Iam 
sothirsty. May I have some water? Why, here’s 
Baynor,” as a gay voice was heard in the leafy 
porch trilling anew, “’T was in Trafalgar’s Bay.” 

Then she sprang up and ran forward to meet 
him, letting fall, as she did so, all the pretty sweet 
flowers on the carpet at her feet. 

“Truant,” cried the laughing voice, “where 
have you been hiding yourself all morning? 
Dozens of people have been asking after you. 
Well auntie, how are you this lovely morning ?” 

“I have been looking round at the dear old 
place,” she answered with eager face and voice. 
“Oh, Bay, what flowers! Are they for me ?” 

“Yes, if you like. But you must come back 
atonce. Every one is asking after you: luncheon 
will be ready soon. My lord is the soul of puctu- 
ality, he hates missing any one from their place. 
And have you forgotten we are longing for a drive 
this afternooon to Crofton ?” 

She fastened the brilliant spray of geraniums in 
her dress, 





“I'm quite ready to come,” she answered gayly, | 
“I shall like going to Crofton of all things.” 


She turned away with a careless “ good-morn- 
ing,” and smile to Mrs. Hylton. Merlin looked 
on with a darkening face, then, as a white dress - 
fluttered past the window, he stooped down and 
gathered up the fallen flowers. 

His mother quietly left the room, and he seated 
himseif in the wicker-chair Gladys had vacated, in 
a sullen calm. 

“ Merlin,” cried a quick, impulsive voice, and 
Gladys stood beside him flushed, breathless, pant- 
ing. “Merlin, you'll come too with us? I want 
you. I’ve come back for my flowers.” 

Then Merlin laughed with a pleased bitterness, 
and opened his strong hand to show the crushed 
blossoms, and answered curtly, “He shouldn't 
come up again to the hall that day, he had some- 
thing better to do.” And Miss Neville told 
Baynor when she overtook him and joined him 
under the shady trees of the park—as she had 
told him years ago when a child—*that Merlin 
was cross, and wouldn’t come with them.” 

So a month went by, a month of pleasure and 
amusement and gayety—a month of summer 
sunshine and blue skies, and ringing laughter, 
and feasting, and revelry, and grand receptions. 
The old hall was ablaze with light, and alive 
with youth and mirth and beauty. Gay dresses 
fluttered, and beautiful faces flitted through the 
great saloons, and high-sounding names echoed 
round the royally-spread board; and the splendid 
family plate blazed on the antique carved side- 
board, and Lady Mary and Gladys Neville sat in 
stately fashion, clothed in satin and lace and jew- 
els, and brightened up by their lovely presence 
the long-closed silent and dreary splendors of 
Sunderland. 

Baynor was devoted to his beautiful betrothed. 
He was ready to yield to her every whim, to sub- 
mit to her slightest caprice, to mdulge her every 
fancy. He was her veritable slave, and like most 
slaves he had a tyrant for his owner. 

As the brilliant summer sped on, and reached 
its zenith of wealth and glory, Miss Neville seemed 
to grow each day more whimsical and fickle and 
hard to please. She did not seem to know her 
own mind two minutes together. Nothing pleased 
her, everything tired her, and every one bored or 
wearied her. 

She was gay to extravagance one day, wilful 
and perverse the next, pitiful and unhappy the 
third. She was a spoilt child of fortune, an 
indulged favorite of wealth and power. Sur- 
rounded by a giddy group of young friends who 
flattered her every mood and obeyed her slightest 
look—who praised, and copied, and extolled her to 
her bent; beautiful, rich, pleasant-mannered, gay 
tempered, she lived a butterfly kind of life, flitting 
from flower to flower in one unvarying and un- 
broken sunshine. Lady Mary Hylton was too 
great an invalid to undertake the fatigue of a 
London season, and though other suitable chaper- 
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ones could have been found for Miss Neville, to 
introduce her into the whirl of gayety of the 
-brilliant London season going on, she steadfastly 
refused to leave Sunderland. 

«“ Nothing,” she said, “should induce her to 
leave. She hated London, with its crowded 
parks and hot rooms and stifling air, while she 
loved the free country life, and the fresh air and 
summer flowers of the parks and woods round 
Sunderland.” But ever and anon she grew restless 
and unhappy, and teazed and worried Baynor, and 
flirted with Captain Norreys and young Stair, with 
a kind of desperate determination; or laughed and 
jested with the empty-headed crew of young 
Noodles who flocked so admiringly round the 
standard of the beautiful heiress. 

It was towards the end of June that Baynor re- 
ceived an imperative summons from his father, 
who had been seized with some sudden illness at 
Mentone, bidding him come to him at once. 

Baynor obeyed the summons with a troubled 
heart. 

«I fancy he is in some money trouble or bother 
of that kind,” he said to Merlin, on the eve of his 
departure, ‘‘and that is why he won’t come over to 
Sunderland. I don’t think he’s really ill. But, 
Merlin, I want you to do one thing for me while 
I am away; there is no one I can ask or trust but 
you. Will you look after Gladys for me?” 

Merlin listened with a cold, unresponsive face. 
« What can I do?” he asked, shortly. 

“I don’t know,” answered his cousin, wearily. 
«“ Sometimes I think—but, Merlin, you have more 
influence over her than any one. She does care 
for what you say. She seems so changeable and 
fickle of Jate, and I of all others fail to please her. 
I can’t think what is come to Gladys,” and his 
voice faitered. 

“But what can I do?” said Merlin, with his 
chilling smile; “there is always such a crowd 
round her now.” 

“ That is it,” answered Baynor, brightening up, 
“a crowd, as you say, of fools; and she laughs and 
talks and jests with them all, 2nd what can I do?” 

“ Send them away.” 

“Oh, no, no. You don’t know Gladys; she 
would resent that. We should quarrel. Lin, 
old fellow, I’m very weak, but I daren’t risk a 
quarrel with Gladys. If I were to say one word—” 

“Yes.” 

«“ She would break with me. Merlin, I love her 
so, I daren’t face that.” 

«“ Do you love her so much as all that?” asked 
Merlin, slowly. 

* Yes, and that is why I want your help. You, 
who don’t care for her like I do, can say anything. 
You are not afraid of vexing her one bit, and care 
nothing for her anger or displeasure. Oh, Lin, 
I’ve seen her wince under your sharp speeches. 
But with me it is different, quite different ; love 
makes me a coward. 





“ Bay,” said Merlin, putting up his handvay 
clasping his head with a quick gesture peculige 
himself, “if I were to offer advice—byt ied 
won’t. Every man knows his own business hay, 
but speak out, and tell me what you wish me tp 
do.” 

“TI should like some of these people to | 
while Iam away. I should like Gladys ay. 
a quiet time among those I can trust.” 

“If you'll tell me who you want to 
who you care to stay, I can manage that,” 

“ Wizard, there’s some magic belongs to the 
old name descended to you. I want Norreys tg 
go, and young Stair, and the Egertons, ang St 
John, and that silly little chattering Maggy Toys, 
send ; and I don’t care for the Lamberts,” 

« But you are emptying the house.” 

“T think Iam grown a jealous fool.” 

Twice Merlin essayed to speak—twice stopped 
dead short. 

« What is it ?” 

“TI think,” he answered slowly, “ it would bea 
great mistake to empty the house and leap 
Gladys without a companion,” 

“ You think she really cares nothing for Norreys 
and Stair and the rest of them.” 

« Nothing, nothing.” 

“ And there is no danger to me in that quarter? 

“ None,” said Merlin, with a bitter laugh, 

“Then will you, old fellow, watch over he 
while I am away.” 

But Merlin turned obstinate, and would prom. 
ise nothing, and Baynor had to leave England 
sorrowful and mystified, and with the first dark 
cloud resting on his sunny heart. 


CHAPTER III. 


The illness of Colonel Hylton turned out ratherg 
long and tedious affair ; it was a kind of malarial 
fever, agd detained Baynor week after week, 
during the long stages of convalescence which 
followed before he was pronounced well enough 
to attempt to travel homeward. Merlin kept 
away at first from the great house; but the od 
lord wearying of pomp and show and finery, he 
wanted some one of his own kin to aid himin 
the maintenance of the splendid hospitality he 
was giving, sent for him and placed him 
in a kind of temporary authority. Old amd 
fond of solitude, the Earl gladly retired to ls 
private rooms, and to Merlin’s unwilling lotitfel 
to take and fill up the place of Baynor in his brief 
absence. 

He shrank from taking this place with a kind 
of superstition, mingled with feelings of bittemes 
and pain and self-reproach. In those days noom 
watched or longed more eagerly for the young 
heir’s return than he did. 

Merlin had new friends of his own now, Os 
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Seent esate joining Sunderland, the old squire 
d away, and been succeeded by a 

iad Colonel Forrisbrooke, a fine looking man 
a thereabouts, with a frank smile and 

t soldierly bearing, who had taken a great 

to Merlin, and who sought in every way to 

via bis friendship and esteem. Colonel Forris- 
had known his mother in early days, so he 

the young man, and this made him feel a 
gan interest in her only son. Merlin wondered 

; little at the great kindness and warmth of the 

bestowed upon him, and would, perhaps, 
have wondered more had he not been so full of 
hisown affairs, which absorbed more of his imme- 
diate interest. The colonel, too, had a great 
fiend staying with him, a certain pleasant rattling 
kind of individual named Jack Mayon, who had 
heen, 25 he himself expressed it, “ knocking round 
the world for years,” and who meant in another 

or so to set sail for New Zealand, and 
whose tales of breathless interest and descriptions 
gi daring deeds would once have set Merlin’s 
yiid blood on fire; but now he only listened to 
these stirring records with his cold, chilling smile. 

Qne hot sunny afternoon, Merlin sauntering 
tough the great hall at Sunderland, with its 
gmfortable lounges, its waving ferns and hot- 
house flowers, saw sitting stiffly and uncomfortably 
ina dim far-off corner, a young girl with a tired 
god wearied face. 

«Are you waiting to see any one ?” he asked in 
kindly fashion; for haughty and cold as he often 
yas to his equals, he had always a kind and 
friendly word for those one step beneath him. 

«] am waiting to see Miss Neville,” she 
mswered timidly. 

«And have you been here long ?” 

“Qh yes; two hours, I should think.” 

Merlin frowned—“ Has Miss Neville been told 
youare waiting ?” 

#Oh yes; the lady’s maid told her long ago, and 
she has sent word that I must wait, she does not 
feel inclined to come yet.” 

Merlin strode away with hasty steps. He knew 
evidently where to find Miss Neville, for his long 
sides soon brought him within hearing of gay 
laughter and merry voices. 

She was standing with a group of young people 
mund her by the side of the lily lake, just ready 
fostep into a pretty gaily-cushioned boat, assisted 
the very Captain Norreys whom Baynor Hylton 
had spoken of as the most objectionable of all her 
itendant cavaliers. 

The frown still lingered on Merlin’s dark face 
whe came forward. 

“Miss Neville, is it your custom to keep peo- 
ple waiting two hours before you choose to see 
them?” 

She lifted her gay, laughing, rose-flushed face 
this: “Oh, how tiresome; I ‘had forgotten all 
abot it, Well, I can't come now. Will you 





please send her away, and tell her to come to- 
morrow—or the next day will do?” 

“No,” thundered Merlin, “am I a lacquey, to 
carry a message like that? Come back at once; 
vou must see her.” 

She hesitated ; a murmur of covert indignation 
ran round the surrounding group. Captain Nor- 
reys began a polite remonstrance. Merlin turned 
and strode away. 

“ You must go without me,” she cried, pettishly. 
“TI have to go back to the house now.” She 
turned and ran with light, quick steps after the 
retreating figure, and touched his arm with a 
gentle hand. “Don’t be cross, Merlin,” she said 
caressingly. “I don’t want to see that girl, be- 
cause—because—” 

“ Because what ?” he echoed sternly. 

‘Oh, because she has brought something for 
me I hate to look at.” 

“ Why ?” and he looked at her wonderingly. 

“You shall see.” 

He followed her in a kind of blind fashion, out 
of the dazzling sunshine, into the cool, dark, stately 
hall. 

Was this gentle-spoken girl the brilliant haughty, 
jesting beauty of ten minutes ago? 

*‘] am so sorry to have kept you waiting so long. 
It was very careless of me,” she said, zoing up to 
where the shrinking, tired figure sat. ‘ Are you 
very tired of waiting? You must go into the 
housekeeper’s room and have some tea, and some 
one shall drive you back to Tisdale—I suppose 
you have walked all the way—and Pauline has 
some more lace for you to mend.” 

The girl’s pale face brightened, as she stood up 
curtesying and thanking her. 

“ And this is what you have brought me, I sup- 

With quick fingers she unfolded a neatly packed 
parcel, wrapped in soft tissue paper. 

“ Here, Merlin, help me to open this.” 

« What is this lace thing for ?” he asked, as he 
helped to unfold a wondrous filmy mass of delicate 
white lace, fine as cobweb. 

“It is my wedding veil,” she answered gayly, 
“the very veil Lady Mary herself wore five and 
twenty years ago, and she wishes me to wear the 
same, and—and—there was a rent in” it, and it 
had to be mended. You have done your work 
beautifully,” she continued, stooping over the fine 
texture toexamine it closer. “I cannot tell where 
the tear is now.” 

«* In the border, miss,” answered the seamstress ; 
then she looked up and saw that hot tears were 
falling from Miss Neville’s beautiful eyes down 
on the lace, with its sprays of flowers and leaves. 

But the next minute she was laughing gayly, 
and led the way herself into the housekeeper’s 
room, and ordered tea and a carriage to take her 
back to Tisdale; and then, with a smile and 
“ good-by,” flitted from out of sight. 
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The hall was empty as she came through, and 
the splendid veil had been carefully placed over 
a large sofa ottoman. 

“Merlin!” she cried, “Merlin, where are 
you?” She seemed to know his haunts, for she 
soon came upon him in one of the round-shaped 
conservatories opening under the long white pill- 
ared colonnade. He was busily engaged arrang- 
ing a few flowers, which he selected with great 
care and discernment. 

“For poor little Katie ?” she asked stealing up 
to his side. 

“Ves.” 

“ Poor child, I have often promised to go and 
see her. One of my many unfuifilled promises. 
May I come with you ?” 

He hesitated. “I think not,” he said gently. 

« Let me,” she pleaded. 

But his face said, « No,” and that she could not 
brook. 

“You must let me,” she cried passionately. 
“I feel so unhappy, Merlin, so unhappy, I won’t 
be left alone.” 

«“ Hush,” he returned coldly, “don’t be so ex- 
travagrant in your phrases.” 

“[ won't,” she answered humbly, “if I may 
come with you.” 

He went silently on, tying up his flowers with 
clever, deft fingers. 

«* Merlin ”—she began. 

«What does it matter? Come, if you will.” 

They walked side by side across the beautiful 
smooth park, in listless dreamy fashion, Through 
the great branching trees overhead, the summer 
sunshine danced and peeped in golden light ; on 
the far slope the deer stood in great herds, and 
close at hand the rabbits scampered across their 
path, and the rough Scotch oxen grazed quietly 
among the thick green turf, the swans sailed 
majestically on the smooth rippling lake, and the 
water-fowl rose in one white wavy cloud against 
the brilliant blue sky; and turning round once, 
Merlin saw the long white pillars, and stately 
windows, and high towers and turrets of Sunder- 
land gleaming fair and white beneath the dazzling 
summer sun. The lodge which they stopped at 
was a pretty little stone cottage, with bright flower- 
beds outsitle, and gay flowering roses. 

“ How is Katie to-day?” Merlin asked of the 
hard-featured woman who came to the door. 
* Here is Miss Neville come to see her.” 

The inside of the cottage was clean, homely 
and comfortable, and on a gay-covered chintz 
sofa lay a little girl of some seven years, with pale 
pinched face, worn by pain and sickness and suf- 
fering. 

“ Here, Katie, are some flowers for you,” said 
Merlin, “ and look now who has come to see you.” 

“It’s the pretty lady,” cried the child, eagerly, 
trying to raise her small head from the pillow, 
and looking up with bright pleased eyes, then 





falling back, and with a little moan 9 
the vain attempt. nt 


“ Yes, darling,” and the beautiful face es 


down close to the little white one, «] = ae 
I hope you are not in pain to-dayn 


see you. 
you ?” 

The child nodded her head. « Always j 
pain” she said cheerfully; “it’s my bag . 
my side, and sometimes my head— ang 
doctor says I shall never get any better: ai 
oh, please look, there’s my picture book, ol 
doll, and toys, and all the things that Mr. Mei, 
brings me.” 

« And what shall I bring you?” said the 
stroking the thin white child hand lying 50 Weak 
and listless. 

“Oh nothing, please—but are you the 
lady as mother says is going to be married » 

The beautiful face drooped paler and lower, 

“ Yes,” answered Merlin. 

“To Mr. Baynor ?” persisted the child, 

“Yes,” he echoed, with steady emphasis, 

“Then why does the pretty lady cry ?” 

“ Because she is sorry for. poor little Katie, 
must go now. Come Gladys.” 

«Oh if I could only get well for that one day? 
cried the weak little voice rapturously, * to see tie 
grand horses and the carriages pass, and th. 
ladies, mother says, all in white satin and flowes 
in their hair. Mr. Merlin, shall you be there? 

“I don’t know.” 

« Shall I be there, Mr. Merlin ?” 

“T hope so. But dear little Katie, you needa} 
talk or think about that wedding for a long time 
yet. It won’t be till every breath and leaf ang 
glow of the summer has faded and died away, 
and the snow lies white and cold on the ground 
It will be winter then, Katie.” ‘ 

“ [ don’t care to think of it any more,” said the 
child, in a disappointed tone; “I like the summer 
best ; the winter will be cold and dark lying her, 
And are you going? Good-bye, Mr. Merlin: 
good-bye, lady, good-bye.” 

As the days went on, there seemed to springy 
a deeper coldness and reserve between motherand 
son than had ever existed before. 

Mrs. Hylton shrank from questioning Merling 
to his whereabouts or doings at the hall, and he 
on his part met her sorrowful, anxious eyes witha 
cold, calm quietude. 

One evening she asked suddenly, as he enters 
the little drawing-room at “the cottage,” in the 
soft dusky twilight of an August evening: “Wh 
was that he had been walking with so long under 
the trees ?” 

«“ Gladys” he had answered, coldly, and ts 
mother said no more; but that night she utter 
her first and only warning. After the simple 
evening prayer and psalm had been read, sit 
stretched out a gentle hand, and detained hima 
he was leaving the room, 
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yeti,” she said, “did you note that verse I 
wad tonight ?”—then firmly and unflinchingly she 
: “Yea, mine own familiar friend, in 
[ trusted, which did eat of my bread, hath 
is heel against me. 
rs, you must never let this be.” 
He uttered no manner of reply, attempted none 
cand she went on in low tones: 
where was one ‘act of treachery in your 
gather’s life, which was done as he thought for 
jeat love's sake—but believe me, Merlin, it brought 
yo happiness in its train, only misery, and bitter- 
and heart-weariness and self-reproach.” 
wand is that why you mistrust his son?” asked 
Merlin with cold disdain. “TI love my father, his 
js dear tome. If you were to tell mea 


d tales of foulest treachery, I should for- 

we them all and love him still.” 
He was in no mood for parley, so she only 
‘pissed him fondly with a murmured, “ God bless 
my dear, dear son, and ever guide you aright.” 
But the next morning, the brightest that ever 
dawned, brought bad news to “the cottage,” 


fom Mentone. Baynor, the idolized, darling heir 
sfSunderland was ill, stricken down by the insid- 
ious fever that had attacked his father, and his life 
despaired of. 

What news to carry up to the great house, and 
yhat a dumb, pain-stricken messenger to carry it. 
There was a wild pain and fierce remorse at 
Merlin’s heart, which seemed to chain his lips and 
freeze his speech. 

As he put the letter in Gladys’ hand and almost 
harshly bade her read it, he turned away his 
weary eyes from her fair face, afraid—afraid— 

his heart hardly dared to own it, that 
the should look— even if only for one brief 
noment—glad—-glad—at the terrible news that 
Baynor was ill—nay, dying—and that his death 
would set her free. 

But when he heard her low, passionate “ Mer- 
jin,” he was compelled to meet the beautiful eyes, 
which looked full at him in mute yet writhing 
gliteproach, and with an unutterable pang, half- 
wow, half-relief, he turned away and left her 
alone to bear her grief. 

Those were long and terrible days that followed, 
days of waiting and weary watching for further 
news. Merlin would have started for Mentone at 
once, but the old earl refused to let him leave; he 
semed stricken down by the bad news and could 
hardly bear Merlin out of his sight. Merlin suf- 
fered terribly in a dumb, passive kind of way, as 
only a proud, deep, silent nature can suffer. His 
mother asked once, “ Had he prayed for Baynor’s 
tecovery?” and he had answered in listless fash- 
in *“that he could not pray,” he felt numbed, 
foven, But the next letter that came gave better 
hopes, and the one that followed after was so good 
itmised their sinking spirits, and afier a quiet 
week or two of joy and thankfulness at continued 





improvement, one blessed evening a close carriage 
drove upto Sunderland, and Baynor Hylton, weak 
and languid from his recent illness, got out and 
was welcomed by his relatives as one given back 
to them from the dead. i 


CHAPTER IV. 

A September evening, hot, close, and sultry, 
had followed the grand day of the rejoicings given 
in honor of the coming of age of Gladys Neville. 

Merlin had been busy all day amongst dinners, 
tea drinkings, giving away of beef, cutting up of 
plum pudding, firing of cannons, athletic sports, 
and other outward signs of joy and festivity. Bay- 
nor Hylton, though on the fair road to recovery, 
was still too weak and languid to witnesss any of 
these grand doings, and was storing up his newly- 
recovered stock of strength to appear at the grand 
ball given that same night at Sunderland to neigh- 
bors, and friends, and tenants. Twilight was fail- 
ing over the beautiful shady park as Merlin, with 
quick steps, walked in the direction of his home. 
In the distance he could still hear the strains of 
music, and the merry shouts of the children, and 
the ringing of the village bells, and other sounds 
of merriment and rejoicing. 

Overhead, the clouds were packed in dark, 
lurid masses, the air was close and stifl'ng, no leaf 
or branch stirred, the doors and windows of “the 
cottage ” were flung wide open, as if for breathing 
space. Merlin felt tired and fagged with his long 
day’s programme, and leaned rather too wearily 
in the leafy shelter of the porch before he entered 
the house. 

Voices inside from out the twilight darkness 
sounded in his ears with an indistinct murmur. 
He felt scarcely able to take in their meaning, till 
his own name oft repeated arrested his attention, 
and roused him from a kind of trance. 

“It is Merlin, then, that stands between us 
now.” 

The listener raised his head with a quick, 
haughty gesture, and took one bold step forward— 
then stopped. 

It was Colonel Forrisbrooke who spoke, and 
his mother who answered— 

“Yes, my poor boy, that I have loved, and 
striven, and failed to make happy.” 

Then the other voice— 

“And will it always be so, Lucinda? First 
your husband’s treachery stood between you and 
me and happiness, and now your son.” 

“My poor Merlin,” and there came the sound 
of a struggling sob. “You do not know him as I 
do; he loves me—and he is proud, and jealous, 
and exacting where he loves, and if—if—he should 
ever dream that another shared this love with 
him—” 

« Yes.” 

“ It would break the last chain that holds him 
to the path of honor. I know he is hard beset, 
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and I would willingly sacrifice the brightest meed 
of happiness the future could hold in store for me, 
if by doing so I may save him from the shame 
and misery of his father’s sin’”—how firm the 
weak woman’s trembling voice had grown—* so 
leave me Frank—I am tov old and heart-weary 
for happiness now—the joy, the zest, is gone—noth- 
ing can give me back my girlish days, my spring- 
time of youth and hope—you must seek a younger, 
happier bride—” 

Then Merlin sped past the room in the deepen- 
ing twilight like a dusky ghost—straight up to his 
own room ; there he flung himself on a low chair 
by the open window, and looked out with dreary 
eves on the darkening landscape. 

But he saw nothing there—nothing save the 
mental pictures his own mind produced one after 
the other, with painful vividness, flashing out in a 
mental framework of despairing gloom. 

A boundless pity stole into his heart as he 
thought of his mother. He had been wont to pity 
himself; now that seemed all swallowed up in this 
new-born tenderness for her. 

He thought of her bright girlhood, the treachery 
that marred her youth and wifehood, her sorrow- 
ful widowhood, the sharp struggle with poverty 
and coldness and neglect, the pain and disappoint- 
ment given to her gentle uncomplaining heart by 
her wild, proud, wayward, discontented son. 

He who ought to have loved, and cherished, 
and lived for her, had been the last and overflow- 


ing drop in her bitter cup. And how bravely she 
had borne it all—how gently she had spoken, how 


sweetly smiled. He could recall no harsh word, 
no bitter complaint, no feverish reproach. 

* Poor mother,” he said, as he looked down 
through the open window and saw in the shadowy 
darkness a carriage stop at the door beneath; and 
then a gentle lady came out in her trailing soft- 
hued silk, and quietly enter with unconscious 
grace of movement, and be driven off to the great 
hall. 

How beautiful she was, even yet! How grace- 
fully she moved; how sweetly she spoke! How 
he loved, admired, worshiped her; and how she 
wanted no more the love of her wild, fierce, un- 
happy boy! It was only a burden to her now; 
a something she could do without; only duty for- 
bade her to put it away, though it stood between 
her and a newly-recovered love and happiness. 

“Poor mother!” he said again, in his low 
passionate voice, and then fell to marveling 
at the instability of life, and how, as its quick 
wheels revolve, they crush out some earthly 
love or hope or dream we once thought immu- 
table; quench some spark of fire we dreamed 
we should be left in total darkness without ; wither 
some flower whose sweetness made the beauty of 
our life; and lo! all the time the sun is shining 
overhead as brightly as ever, and new flowers are 
springing up beneath our feet, and we do not want 





back, not if time could bring it, our lost dale 
With bitter yet sorrowful ira t 

traced out his mother’s history. This 

s . was 
Colonel Forrisbrook sent for him so often ys. 
deavored to ingratiate himself into his on 
lost youth; that youth marred by treachery, dar. 
ened by deceit, and shadowed still by the . 
he thought of his father ; thought of him with 
sionate yearning and boundless pity and love, and 
which justified and condoned all his unknoy 
treachery. 5: 
great care. His mother had gone on long before 
him, for she was to dine at the hall, and the 

It was quite dark as he walked across the 
a light overcoat over his evening dress; the even 
there was a dreary sense of suffocation, Not 
wind fanned the leafy boughs of the trees, Me. 
soon,” he said, with a half sense of relief, 

It was late when he reached the hall; gu 
the blaze of light, the color, the flowers, dazzle 
his eyes after the outside darkness, 

Jack Mayon, who was still staying at Homesdale 
coming up—* Why Merlin, boy, how pale you look 

“It’s the heat.” 

“ Yes, you look fagged out. I tell you what it 
to-night, or rather at daybreak, for London, and 
sail for New Zealand on Thursday. Now's you 
along: I'll manage it.” 

But Merlin only answered him with his calm, 

Then Wilson, the old butler, came to say my 
lord wished to see Mr. Merlin. Merlin found the 
worn and worried. 

“I wanted to speak to you. What has made 
at the tall, towering figure leaning heavily againt 
the gilded wall. 
he said with a sudden change of voice, 

“Am I ?” said the other listlessly. 
have done very little for you—that I have been bani 
and fast and close-fisted ; but Merlin, I don’t forget 
I mean to act generously, if you will only do as! 
want you. I am an old man, and don’t like tol 


faded flower. er 
Homesdale ; strove to win his boyish hee 
affections. He was the lover of his mother’s 
boy’s exacting love. Then his mood cha ed, and 
hugged his memory closer to his heavy 
Merlin dressed for the ball that evening with 
dancing did not commence till ten o'clock, 
ing seemed to have grown duller and denser: 
lin gasped, as if for air. “ We shall have a storm 
strains of music greeted him as he entered, a4 
“The ball room is like the torrid zone,” sai 
to-night.” 
is. You want a good dash of salt air. I smof 
chance, boy. Make up your mind and com 
cold smile. 
earl in his own private sanctum, looking pale'and 
you so late ?” he asked testily; then he looked » 
«“ What a fine-looking fellow you are, Merlin,” 
“ Look here, boy, you may think sometimes! 
that you bear our name and _ belong to our house. 
thwarted in any plan I have set my heart on.” 





MERLIN. 
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“Falin’s face had grown if possible paler, his 
manner still more cold and calm and immovable. 
«You know,” said the old earl, in a nervous 
hurried way, unlike his usual slow deliberate man- 
«that Baynor is the heir, the head of ourhouse, 
ost have all—all, Merlin, that is worth having. 
7 my boy, I don’t mean for you to be left out in 
the cold. I have arranged it all with old Barton: 
]m BSE 
place and be my sole agent. I will give you a 
nandsome income. double what I gave him; you 
hall live at Fairfield, and keep up almost as good 
style as the Hyltons of Sunderland—if you will 
do what I want yon.” 

«And that is—” 

«To marry and settle down before Baynor does. 
] want you to live near me; I will make it worth 
your while to do so. There is Rose Weston at the 
rectory, a nice little girl. She is here to-night, and 
[flatter myself has a tender fancy for you. Merlin, 
Merlin” he cried in a sort of despair, as the young 
man met his appeal with his hard laugh. What 
more can I offer you ?—is not this enough ?” 

Merlin raised his hands to his head, and stood 
resting his dark curls against the wall. 

«J can make no bargains, my lord,” he said at 
length. 

The old, keen, wizened face flamed into a kind 
of fury. “In my younger days,” he said fiercely, 
«dueling was not quiet out of fashion amongst men 
of honor. i had a kinsman, Merlin, who once 
come between me and a woman I loved—and I 
called- him out, challenged him. He would not 
accept it: if he had I would have shot him down 
like a dog. But I found another way of punish- 
ment, quite as terrible.” 

«And did it win back her love ?” asked the 
chill, cold, contemptuous voice. 

“No,” cried the old earl passionately—* No: 
and this is why there has been no countess of 
Attingham for these last sixty years. Merlin, there 
has been enough of treachery in this house”— but 
the young man had stolen away and left him 
alone, 

The door had been softly opened, and he had 
seen in the doorway a vision of youth and beauty, 
daszling to behold, beckoning him away. 

“Are you quarreling ?” she whispered, fearfully. 
“I thought I heard angry voices.” 

He smiled down, and said: “ No, there had 
been no quarreling,” 

Then the beautiful vision in her gleaming white 
silk and glittering jewels looked at him reproach- 
fully—oh, so reproachfully !—as she said : 

“Any thing nowadays makes me feel so ner- 
yous and miserable. I never used to feel like 
that, never,” and then she placed in his hand a 
slip of paper, and flitted away. 

But when he had reached the end of the long 
corridor, she had come back with light, fleet steps 
to fasten a rose in his coat, and to whisper tender 


ean to pension him off, and you shall take his 





words. He sauntered into the ball-room, but 
there seemed no dancing for him that night; for 
another summons came to tell him that Mr. Bay- 
nor wished to see him up stairs. When he en- 
tered the comfortable sitting-room, he found his 
cousin lying weak and languid on the couch, com- 
plaining of the heat. 

“I think we shall have a storm to-night, Mer- 
lin,” he said, holding out his hand. “ Why, old 
fellow, how pale you are !—are you well ?” 

“ It’s the heat,” answered Merlin, just holding 
the hand one brief moment in an unresponsive 
grasp, and then letting it fall. 

* Sit down, Merlin; I want to talk to you. I 
have seen nothing of you of late. I shan’t go 
down stairs till supper-time ; I must put in an ap- 
pearance then, and do something in the way of 
speech-making, mustn’t I?” 

“Have you anything to say to me?” Merlin 
asked with a chill intonation, as he seated himself 
by the window, and tried to peer out into the 
gloom and darkness, 

* Yes. Has everything gone off well to-day ? 
Oh Merlin, I’m so giad to feel like getting well 
and strong again. Do you know when I felt so 
ill at Mentone, I thought I must cross over the 
dark and silent river—its very waters lapped my 
feet. You can’t think what strange thoughts (cath 
brings with it in its train—it made everything 
seem so different.” 

“ Yes.” 

* And I thought so much about Gladys—oh, so 
much—and about you. I thought if I were to die, 
you would take my place.” 

“ Don’t!” 

“I did indeed ; and without the least bitterness ; 
and then like that poor Czar’s son who died, do 
you remember ?—I should pass on my bride and 
my kingdom to you.” 

“ Bay, Bay!” 

“TI thought it all out, and it didn’t seem hard 
lines one bit. It seemed to me then, that perhaps 
you might win what I had failed to hold—maybe 
through giving over-much of love. I remembered 
as a child she had liked you best; she would 
always have you to swing her in summer, and put 
on her skates in winter.” 

“ Bay, hush.” 

“Of course, I only thought this when I was ill 
—at death’s door, as they say—then when I got 
home, all such idle fancies vanished. I saw by 
your face, Merlin, you were glad to see me alive 
again. and as for Gladys—Gladys—" 

«+ Ves.” 

“1 cannot tell you the love and pity and -devo- 
tion she has showered down on me since. 
Merlin, if I were to lose her now, now that I 
know she loves me, I should die.” 

There is no answer. The dark figure in the 
window-seat sits still and cold and breathless as 
death, 
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«I feel sleepy now; I shall just close my eyes for 

ten minutes or so, it will rest me. Sit by me, 
Merlin, and wake me up if I sleep too long. _Iil- 
ness has made me feel babyish; hold my hand in 
yours.” 

Merlin crossed quietly over. The strong hand 
closed over the thin white one, and then there was 
a long unbroken silence. 

The eyelids drooped heavily over the blue eyes, 
the fair hair rested softly against the blue velvet of 
the cushion, and by and by the gentle breathing 
told that the spirit was fast locked in slumber- 
land. 

Merlin released his hand from the white thin 
one, laid it quietly down, and went back to his 
seat in the window. 

He pulled out of his pocket a twisted note, 
opened it slowly, spread it out before him, and 
read and re-read the penciled scrawl : 

“Tell him all to night. Let there be no more 
treachery.” ’ 

His eyes lingered, rested on the last word—he 
seemed environed by that sound—the echo of it 
rung and re-rung with painful distinctness through 
his ears—his thoughts were a chaos of darkness 
and perplexity and gloom. 

« Tell him all to night.” 

He looked out through the darkened window— 
darkness had shrouded all the beauty of the fair 
landscape under its sombre pale—you could catch 
no glimpse of tinted leaf, or blooming flower, or 
wavering blade. No boughs moved, no wind 
stirred. It was all one dead, half-stifling calm. 

It seemed like the shadow of death resting on 
the land, not the darkness of a night’s waiting for 
the coming sunrise of the morn, 

~ Let there be no more treachery.” 

A half sigh broke the silence. ‘I will tell him 
all,” he said, “if the storm breaks before he wakes 
—if there comes one mutter of thunder, one flash 
of lightning, I will tell him. The crash and the 
blaze will be a good accompaniment.” 

He leaned forward and with keen eyes scanned 
the outer darkness, his quick ear listened with 
unwonted clearness for sign or sound. 

But he saw no gleaming flash, only the thick 
death-like gloom; he heard no booming sound, 
only the calm gentle breathing of the sleeper. 
Everything else was still and silent as death— 
awfully, mysteriously silent and still : minutes crept 
slowly by; they seemed hours, days, to that quiet, 
immovable watcher. 

Bye and bye the sleeper moved, stirred, waked. 
« Lin, are you still there ?” he cried. “I have been 
dreaming about old days. I thought we were 
boys again. Do you remember the old pool where 
the water-lilies grew ?” 

Merlin slowly took the rose from his coat, and 
silently plucked it leaf by leaf, casting it from him. 

Then he twisted the note before him into a spill, 
and lighting it, threw it into the empty grate. 








He watched it, and Baynor did the 
twisting and curling in the flame until jt 
in one lingering, struggling spark. a 

“« What a time that spark lasts,” said Bays. 

Merlin still watched it, till it died out and 
a little blackened twist. Then he came 
where Baynor lay. 

_ “ Bay, old boy,” he said, “ you saw that os 
I shall vanish out of your life like that } 
done; and leave behind me as much work as ; 
bit of burnt ash there. My advice is, don’t whi 
or fret over what is gone, and past, and ¢ the 
helped. When you sit by Gladys tonight, te 
her—that is, if she should miss or ask for me 
I am gone, gone never to come back again, j 
Bay, dear old fellow, if at any time you sh “ 
ever find out that instead of the angel you ¢ 
her, she is only a weak, and loving, and 
faulty woman—if she should be just at first a Ii 
unhappy, or whimsical, or hard to please 
gentle and patient and loving with her, and it 
all come iight, I know it will. Now, I shall ring for 
Meredith to help you to dress and get down stairs 
It is getting on for supper- time.” 4 

He gave the bell a vigorous pull, and closed 
the door on Baynor’s entreating “ Merlin, Merlin.” 

He cleared the wide staircase in a few 
bounds. “Where is Mr. Mayon?” he asked in 
peratively of one of the footmen crossing the hall; 
“find him, I want to speak to him at once,” He 
leaned his head in his old careless attitude against 
the wall, and breathed heavily as his friend came, 

* What is it?” he asked “I've been in 
tory the last hour. What's up” he added as am 
saw Merlin’s face, 

Merlin smiled, “ Nothing, only I’ve made } 
my mind—if you will have me—to come out 
New Zealand with you.” 4 

Jolly glad—but is it all on the square?. 
mother, the earl” — 

“ They are all glad for me to go. I have 
one’s consent. But can you come away now? 
you had enough of the foolery ?” 

« Yes, I must go back to Homesdale first, then 
we'll catch the early train at Tisdale.” 

“All right. I’m going to walk home no 




































































for me after you have finished at Homesdale 
I have some things to look together, and letters» 
write—and say nothing to any one.’ Ke 


“I don’t want to lure you away like + hi 
the night” said Mayon uneasily; “setting out 
this way has a sort of eve of Waterloo air of 
it. Is it all right?” ty 

« All right,” answered Merlin steadily, as her 
on his overcoat and faced the darkness. 

As he put his foot on the threshold a few di 
of rain fell heavily, splashing down on his 
then a blinding flash right in his eyes, fo 
by a volley of artillery. 

‘The storm has come,” said Merlin, 
calm smile. 











a was just struggling into existence, when 
jayon pulled up his high-stepping cob at the 
-of ‘the cottage.’ 

mn was ready and waiting. There was no 
of leave-taking for him to go through, no 



















o leven to say “ good-bye” to, or to wish him 
i j-speed.” 

< is mother was staying the night at the hall, 

bas re was no one to witness his departure, r 

s that 3 ‘tion it—no one to throw wild arms round 

ec neck, and beseech him for their sake not to go. 

f, tel f dreary sense of this stole into Merlin’s heart as 


set out. The thunder still rolled in the far 
, and a few drops still splashed down from 
‘the dripping trees. As they neared the lodge 
> Merlin spoke. we 

_/ «Would you mind waiting a minute or two for 
a ‘mehere? There is some one I want to say ‘ good- 
bye’ to—a sick child—she was knocked down by 











o—be “one of our horses, and her spine injured. f had 
~ i tosee after her, and I have grown very fond of 


he added, as if apologizing for some weak- 






Stairs 
closed % He jumped down from the trap, and knocked 
erin” > at the door, The hard-featured woman opened 
a § if, more hard and sullen and unapproachable than 
die. Be ever. ' ; 
hall: | “Can Isee Katie? I am going away; I want 
He I tesy ‘good-bye’ to her.” 
a _ # Katie?” echoed ee woman bitterly, “ there is 
ou | no Katie—she is gone.” 
pangs eee oe oa 
ash me “Yes, she died last night, just as all those fine 
jadies and gentlemen were passing through the 
de yp gates in their grand carriages, on their way to the 
out o hall But you can see her if you like.” 
' He .removed his hat from his dark clustering 
~jou Be curls, and went slowly up the narrow, creaking 
5 The rosy light of a new-born day was struggling 
| ’ through the dim, dark panes of glass, and resting 
softly on the bare white-washed walls, the poor 
, then bed, the shabby faded curtains, and the little, om, 
len, stretched-out figure. 
call * There by her side on the old oaken chest lay 
sdale > te presents he and Gladys had sent Her yester- 
es ~ day—the pretty dress, the beads, the plum-cake, 
_ the playthings. 
ef in 4 _ He raised the white sheet from the little worn 






Pinched face; the lids drooped heavily over 
) the glad, eager child-eyes. He parted back his 
heavy moustache, and stooped gently over the 
smooth brow. A strange new-born tenderness 
egal into his heart. “There was no one 
> Katie, but you, that would have missed me,” he 
thought with softened feeling, « and now”—now no 
rns seemed so near to him. When he came 
) Gat into the open air, day was breaking in its full 
ificence the eastern sky was all aflame with 
the clouds were rolling away, the trees 


: te shaking their wet boughs, and the flowers lift- 
VoL. cv1.—35. 


















ing up their drooping heads; the birds sung gay” 
carols, tiny insects fluttered inthe soft warm air, 
and the whole earth seemed refreshed and rejoic- 
ing after the tempest and the storm. An inef 
fable peace crept into Merlin’s heart; the dark — 
clouds of night had rolled away, and lo! in their! 2. 
place uprose the glad and life-giving morn. 

“The storm is over,” he said ‘to his companion, 
as they drove rapidly through the massive iron. 
gates. 














« » * * * 1 a 

Since that bright September morning I spoke ~ 
of last, long years have gone by, and brought ~ 
chance and change in their rapid flight, Bor: 
nor Hylton’s, father and his mother, the gentle 
Lady Mary, are dead, and the old Earl of Atting- ” 
ham, too, has been gathered to his fathers, and : 
sleeps that calm, unbroken sleep in the darkold 
family vault at Sunderland. And now his nephew "J 
Baynor Hylton reigns in his stead, loved and be- 
loved by all who know him; while the Countess, : 
who was aforetime Gladys Neville, the rich ward ~~) 
of his father and uncle, dispenses the generous ~ 
hospitality of Sunderland with gracious ease, and ~ 
is renowned for kindly deeds and gentle words 
to the poor and old and suffeting. 

Some few alterations have been made at Sum- _ 
derland. The gardens, under the orders of the 
countess, have been much altered and improved. 
“ The cottage,” where Mr. Hylton once lived, haz 
been taken down, and the old pool, where the 
water-lilies grew, has been emptied, and filled up 
with rhododendrons and other flowering plants, 
and made into what is called “an American gar- 
den.” A new drive has been cut through the 
park, and a new lodge built. Mrs. Hylton is now | 
Mrs. Forrisbrooke, and lives in great style and 
pomp at Homesdale, gentle and amiable as ever, |” 
but with a brighter, happier face than of yore. 

The Earl and Countess of Attingham have un- - 
fortunately no son to inherit their vast riches and 
estates, their only child being a girl ; and the name 
and estates being strictly entailed by~ manifold — 
deeds and parchments on the male line, the next 
heir is a distant cousin, seldom heard or spoken of ~ 
now, but supposed to be still alive and wandering ~ 
among the far-off wilderness of the New World. 













































ALEXANDER DuMAS was among the most decor- 
ated of authors. He-was often twitted for the’ 
number of patents of chivalry which were lying on © 
his secretaire, and for the crossés, stars, and. ‘col. 
ored ribWons artistically ranged on the chimney- 
piece of his study. “ Why, my dear Dumas,” :ex- » 
claimed one of his friends, who deplored in secret , — 
the emptiness of his own button-hole, “of what do 
all these baubles remind you?” Oh, of the fable | 
of the Fox and the Grapes,” retorted the author of 
“ Monte Christo,” putting his interlocutor to confu- _ 
sion, 












\ _ with tremendous force upon the beach. 
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** Only a broken heart! 
Ah me! 
A broken heart ; what then! 
Why a sleepless pain, a dull despair ; 
A wreck on the heaving ocean, where 
A ship yet might have been.” 
That a storm was at hand was quite evident, for 


great black clouds piled themselves in. awful 


*~ mysterious shapes, like an army of darkness com- 


ing between the earth and the setting sun; and 
’ the waters rose in arms to meet this dreadful dark- 
ness, as it fell suddenly, like a conquering host, 
over the fair landscape. Yes, the wild waves 
tossed themselves high into the air, and rushed 
The 
gulls flew low over the tossing water with fearful 
| screams, and men and women hurried about mak- 
ing ready for the coming storm. 

But one figure alone of the many stood motion- 
less; her hand raised to her eyes to screen them 
from the flashes of blinding lightning ; her breath 
came in short gasps, as she scanned the vast ex- 
| panse of angry waters in search of something yet 
unseen. At last, a light broke over her face; a 


< _ little boat was visible between two mountainous 


‘waves, a great way off, trying to reach the shore. 
But would the mighty waves yet upset it? Would 
it ever get to land? It seemed a perfect age as 
she watched! 


Fearful anxiety was shown on the girl’s face; 
she pressed both hands to her heart, and fell upon 
her knees with a wild cry, that was swallowed up 


in the great voice of nature. Perhaps this was 
the first time she had ever knelt, and certainly 
now she uttered not a word of any sort; her body 
simply obeyed the behests of a soul bowed down 
in agony, and she knelt. 

A grand figure she was, with the storm without 
and within! Her dark hair blown back from a 
beautiful sunburnt face, with flashing eyes and 
pearly teeth; her thin, wind-blown gown showing 
to advantage grandly formed limbs, that might 
have served as glorious models. Yes, this fisher- 
man’s daughter was a sublime study in her wild 
beauty! 

The boat she had been watching so anxiously 
all this time, was nearing the land; and, at least, 
all danger was over. She heaved a great sigh of 
relief as she saw it safely anchored. Three men got 
out to make the boat safe, and then a woman was 
assisted to land, who seemed hardly able to stand ; 
and, by the uncertain flashes of lightnin&, the girl 
could: see that she was supported by one of the 
men, who did not seem a sailor. 

“This is the beautiful lady,” she said, with 
great hatred in her muffled voice; “this is Ads 
promised wife.” 

Then rising to her feet, with horrible impreca- 
tions on her lips, she shook her clenched fist at 





her unconscious enemy, and rushed 
darkness. The sea-birds screamed, 
waves tossed themselves as before, all 

This fisher-girl, Marie, had lost 
when only a few hours old, and been na 
her father for a beautiful, fair ship, that hep 
glad tidings of life and love to him when wr 
on a distant island, and on whose deck Me 
niet her mother. es, 

So the little maiden grew wild and untaysp 
save by love—in the fisherman’s hut, 
deep down into the weather-beaten heart of 
father long tendrils that clung around hig hes 
strings; and to him she was fair, and loving | 
good, 

Time does not stand still, however; s0. 
grew from a wee toddling thing into childhe 
and then into womanhood, almost uncon 
Life was so very fair to her, and there was not 
little*cloud on the horizon, to tell that this 
bark would not have a happy voyage. 

So, wild and free as the frolicsome wa 
lived, till one day, while sailing on the bright bly 
sea, she had laid at her feet all the wealth t 
young fisherman’s heart, whom she knew ¢@ 
honest and good. The instincts of a woman wen 
strong in this untutored heart, and as she held the 
water in her brown hand over the side of the ban 
and let it run through her shapely fingers, ge 
weighed in her mind the burning love of yous 
Joseph. It was good to be loved like this; j 
father loved her very dearly, she knew, but ty 
was so different from this. Ae had never talk 
to her with his eyes brimful of such a stram 
light, his very hands trembling with eagernes 
Besides, she was very fond of Joseph, and §0; 
her father, and he certainly was the best-to-doyou 
fishermen on their coast. Yes; she considered 
these things, and then looked up under her 
black lashes at him, and smiled a radiant 
and wondered why his face should get so flush 
on suck an evening, as he dropped the rudderam 
caught her dripping hands in his. She turned] 
beautiful face up to him, with the shadow ¢ 
smile still hovering about her mouth, , 
stooped and kissed her fondly. So they s 
back into the harbor, while the light of the dyi 
day rested on their young heads like a b 
and made the restless ocean seem great 
crimson and gold away out to the sunset- 

Marie’s father was satisfied, Joseph was hap 
and Marie might have been; but—ah! his 
their story : od 

Down on this coast, though it was wild, it 
very healthy, and several rude cottages had be 
built; and very often parties of gentlemen w 
come down for a few weeks to fish, and § 
times one or two ladies in quest of health. wa 
come, too; but they, were generally 7 
young nor pretty. Just two months: 


gentleman had come who wanted both 8 
a 








‘but the cottages were not yet for rent, so 
said to himself. “ We will gWe the | Did she dare to take that man’s gold, and show it 
“sn a room, and rent him a boat, and | to Aim/ 
will be more money for Marie when she is Marie stamped her foot with rage. “I hate 
you! I hate you!” she cried afte: him, and took _ 
s Arthur Delmont came. care not to show him any more of Delmont’s — 
swas handsome, and brave, and good, to | money; but kept as much out of his way as port: 
is women in his world, to Marie he was avery | ble. ’ 
4 Never before had she seen a man so cour- If these two months had brought health to * 
sys and so kind; and Joseph, whom she had | Arthur Delmont, it had brought worse than death 
Snoht so handsome, was now a mere blot on | to Joseph; it had plunged him into fearful doubt © 
dscape in comparison. and despair, and he was haunted by a horrible 
would mend his nets and help to carry the | nightmare that nearly crazed him. 
; she would meet the boat morning and “Why will her father not see?” he moaned 
; but then, Arthur thought, she was very | aloud as he walked the beach in the dead hours > gs 
dof her father, and would laugh at her child- | of the night. “Why will he not see? But I will by 
innocent ways, and her make-believe care of | see the viilain myself to-morrow, and he shall ~ 
ha marry her if he has promised ; and as for me—I— © 
evening, as they were seated in front of | I will go away somewhere.” 
je cottage, and Marie was mending the nets as He walked up and down a long range of beach, 
sal, she said :— with a hurried clumsy gait ; sometimes stanstilges 3 
) /uCould the fine ladies mend your nets as well | against unheeded stones, and once falling; but 
Ss this, sir?” displaying her work with pride to | only to rise and go on again, as he cried witha | 
“Delmont. voice of agony: “Great God, it is hard to bear; — 
. &No, Marie ; nobody could mend them half so | and / would have died for her!” 
aed as you;” and he smiled at the childish look The next morning Delmont was sailing with 
delight on her face. Joseph only, and Joseph’s face was pale, and he 
farie looked up at Joseph with an air of tri- | looked wild and haggard; but it was hard to say, 
h, but there was no answering smile on his | even now, what he had thought of day and night 
fice; it was black and sullen, as was its wont now- | for many weeks—his companion seemed so very — 
‘ita and she thought, “ How could I ever have | unconscious, too, of having given any offence, and 
7 thim good looking.” Joseph got up and | was so very polite at all times. Delmont was 
galked away. thinking, on the other hand, what a sullen fellow 
))The nets were done at last, and Delmont | Joseph had gotten to be, when he was aroused ~ 
ped a piece of gold into her lap with many | from his meditations by that very person’s VOICE,» 
thanks slightly trembling: 
She let the money slip out of her lap down on “Mr. Delmont, are the ladies you know Laie i: 
¥ sand, while the crimson blood mounted to her | the ladies you know,” (here he seemed almost’ to nm 
r forehead, as she stammered :— choke, and s:opped for a second and looked away,) 7 
*] do not want your gold, Mr. Delmont.” “ very—very beautiful and good ?” 
P  aWhy not, Mari¢? Why not?” with surprise, “Some of them, Joseph ;” he came very near — @ 
and alittle mortification. ‘You can buy some of | saying ome of them. 
ose things I heard you wish for.” He looked up now, and started. What, ; 
ie looked up at him, with a queer new light | the manderanged? His eyes were fairly blnabage Fe % 
her handsome eyes. “Mr. Delmont,” Joseph said in a hoarse voice, 
| *Do you give fine ladies money'to buy ribbons, | “ Marie is my promised wife. We are poor peo” % 
t. Delmont ?” ple; I am an ignorant fellow; but one year ago ie 
ee Well, n-o ;” with some little hesitation, “but I | she procsinsd, and she has been true till now—till _ 
ve them things that cost much more money than | you came.” Why did he stop with a kind of sob 
Take the money, child; there is nothing | in his voice as before? “I know that gold does ~~ 
ong, and you can use it as you like.” not make honor, and though your face be fait, | ¥ 
) Marie took the money, and went to show it | your heart is as black—es d/ack as hell; and you a oa 
ph. have bought her with your bright gold, and yous > ~ 
"Ane Joseph, what did he do when he saw it have promised with your lying tongue ‘to maery 
Back the gold, and threw it with a dreadful | her, and you shall.” 
th far into the sea, and turning with a scarlet Delmont sprang to his feet. 
¢ sid — “Tow dare you speak to nie in this way, sir? _ 
Mind you do not take any more of that devil’s | I have never thought of Marie. I have never 
id, Marie. I will not have the woman who is given her any promise to marry, for I am going to . > 
me put her hand on any man’s gold but | marry a lady in a few months, who is as good a as 
Then from very rage he turned away; _ she is fair; and I am true to my trust,” 


/ 








couch drawn up quite close to it; 





was Seaxprhned at this; he had not dreamed 


of such a defence, and so his honest heart was 
‘touched ; and he turned with tears in his eyes, and 
‘told how Marie had rejected his love. 
“# Oh, sir, you will leave here—her father’s cot- 
‘tage—and let me get back my lost love?” 
_ “Yes, I promise to leave Marie’s father. I 
will take one of the cottages now for rent, and the 


© lady whom I am to marry will soon be down with 


her sick aunt, and take the other. — Will that do?” 
_ “And I may tell Marie that you are going to 

_ be married ?” 

“Certainly ; by all means.” 

So they parted better friends than they had ever 
been before. 

Arthur Delmont made all of his arrangements 
that night to take another cottage, and went the 
next morning without seeing Marie at all. Evi- 


4 dently Joseph had told her, and she did not wish 


to see him again. 

So it happened that she drifted out of his life 
entirely. A week passed and brought down to the 
coast Delmont’s promised wife, and he was too 

‘happy in the smiling presence of Elsie Lee to 
think much of the young fisherman’s love-tale. 

They were always sailing on the sparkling sea 

’* together, and as they only read sunshine in each 
other’s eyes, it was no wonder that they should 
forget there were such things on this mundane 
' sphere as storms! So a timely warning from 
Joseph and Marie’s father saved them from what 
might have been a watery grave in the storm de- 
scribed. Arthur was entirely devoted to Elsie’s 
Cause, as usual, and could do nothing but soothe 
her fears. 

This, then, was what Marie saw on that stormy 
evening, and the iron entered her soul, and she 
turned and fled. 

* - Those were dark days for Marie’s poor heart! 
She had never known what it was to bow to 
necessity ; she had been all wild, and every hu- 
man instinct, good and bad, had grown its fullest 
size, when’ Fate tore up the beautiful fair flower 


*- of love, and now there was only left the poor 


).— bleeding heart all torn and bruised. The good 
: sank out of sight in these depths of misery, and 
‘all the bad came to the surface, as sin is very 


" » prone to do; and she could have killed this fair 


girl Elsie. 

After a time, however, there came a great de- 
Sire to see more closely this sweet young’ face that 
she had only seen at a distance ; so one night, she 


‘crept, in the darkness and rain, to the window of © 


 Elsie’s cottage; parting the dripping vines that 
_ grew about it, she pressed her hot face against 

~ their soothing coolness, and trembling with fierce 
hatred, looked in. 

_ It was quite late in the season, and a fire 
burned on the hearth. An elderly lady lay ona 

but the woman 

she hated—the woman she had come to see—was 





seated on a iow chair near a table 

bu a lamp, and read aloud in * 
voice. The flickering light fell abe at 
crept up and down the soft folds of her@ 
hair as she rocked to and fro. 

Marie did not listen at first, but kept tey 
the old refrain: “I hate you! I hate y ul? 
wild sobs between ; but after a little time the 
fair beauty, the soft musical voice, the gph 
mellow light, all seemed to creep over her} 
charm; and she stood, as one dazed, wif = 
fevered eyes, and tried to listen. The wordas 
so much Greek to her—she could not cateh , 
meaning ; but they wefe very soothing, someh 
and when she turned to go, she sobbed aly 
and great tears fell, all unheeded, in the bling; 
rain. She came the next night, and the ne: 
stood as before; but one night, in her eapes 
she came too soon, and Arthur sat there, 
Elsie’s little hand was held in his, and herhs 
rested on his shoulder. Marie was not p i 
for this; she uttered a shrill cry of pain as 
agony surged over her, and turning, reshedill 
into the darkness, 

Elsie started up in alarm. 

«What was that cry, Arthur ?—listen!” 

“ Nothing, my darling, but the wind ; see if] 
died away already. It is very delusive dy 
here: sometimes it sobs so like a person nea 
door, that it quite unnerves me—that is, 
one particular night, so that I took my li 
looked.” 

“And you did not see anybody ?” 

“I am quite and entirely certain that I did 
but to tell the whole truth, my dear, my @ | 
went out as I opened the door. It wasad 
night, I remember well! But, dear little tm 
heart,” here he folded his arms softly abe hy 
and drew her closer to him, “remember th 
was nobody s see; it was only the wind, a 
nothing more.’ b 

Marie did not go back for some nights after! 
but the fascination was too great for her t 
altogether; so she went later in the eveni F 
saw only the two women, and heard the so | 
reading, as before. What blessed, holy 
they were! What a grand work Elsie was¢ 
but her congregation stood out in the d 
she did not know. 

One night, Marie knelt there in the d 
prayed for the first time : 

«Great Lord, help me to bear this'p 
if thou canst do as this fair lady says, letm 
get my hate. Oh, Lord, show me more Ge 
that I ought not to hate even—even her; | I 
me that the sin is all my own. What would 
have done with the like of me! . I am not ft! 
am not fit for such a man’s wife. Oh, Lord)! 
knowest best, thou knowest best. T thi 
see more clearly ; it is so very dark!” 

So, as the days wore away, and ¢ 


mg 
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ie grew quiet and very docile. Jo 
’ d her very closely, and saw all of the 
t life leave her Tace, and a sad, patient 
sep into her eyes and the corners of her 
% He did not know why, but he hoped—a 
earning hope that was almost dead—that 
all would be well. 
ie,” he said, one evening as they stood on 
i sach, and he took her hand, “ Marie, I have 
ed you so long; will you not come to me now ?” 
ot yet, Joseph, not yet. You will not want 
Eile this pain is in my heart. But perhaps 
ne of these days, I cannot tell when it may be 
but you will have patience with me, Joseph ; 
y will have patience.” 
r the sad tale that those tearful, pleading 
Ta! 
«Yes, Marie, I will have patience. 
Faris, I would have loved you so!” 
He turned away. Had he not had patience all 
these months ? and what had he gotten? He saw 
"pow, as he had never seen before, only a broken 
"How often one person’s life revolves around an- 
¢; and how often, too, the people concerned 
Dare almost or altogether unconscious of each 
Wgiher’s existence. So it was with Elsie ; she lived 
"on, her soft, happy life, going among the fishermen 
women with her gentle ways, winning their 
n love; but, somehow, never came in direct 
with Marie. She saw her very often 
king on the sands or sailing with Joseph and her 
“hte, and Arthur saw all this, too; and remem- 
 bered the lover's anxiety with a smile, as he 
in ght he saw a perfect reconciliation. Little 
"did he know of the bitter, bitter ashes that filled 
Joseph’s soul ! 
~ One night, Elsie was aroused from her sleep by 
be Seasfal trembling sensation, and a cold horror 
ed to seize hold of her. She found thata 
storm was raging; she could hear the 
roar of the angry sea, and the distant 
d of the alarm guns. 
Throwing aside the cover, she sprang from 
bed, and felt her way through the horrible 
into her aunt’s room; but the quiet 


But oh! 


-‘darkne: 
" Wreathing there told her that the sleeper had not 


been disturbed by the storm at all. There was 
Rot a soul to speak to in this dark, dark house, 
Owhich thrilled her with a peculiar horror! She 
fe asif the very air she breathed was heavy to 
© mffocation with evil ; so, unbarring the door toward 
Hf sea, she crouched on the step, shivering and 


Aship was in imminent danger; the sound of 

ns came clearer now, and dark forms of men 

a d women passed to and fro on the ‘beach carry- 
; torches, and making ready boats to send out. 
limes the lights would flare up, and bring out 

ery clearly the faces of those carrying them. 

fall fisherman was Joseph. Yes, there he 
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often; then there was such a large group ofa 


and women she could not make out who th 
were. Two men came out of the group and g 
into the boat, and then they seemed to hesitai 
and another man came and got in too, Who was, 
he? The light of a torch flashed across his face, 


and then all was dark again; but Ads figure and ~@ 
face loomed up out of the darkness, and blotted. i 


out the rest of the scene. 
«“ Arthur! Arthur!” she éried in an agony of 
spirit; and heedless of her bare head and feet, 


and the raging storm, rushed wildly down to the 


beach, 
« Has Arthur gone out in that little boat?” she 


es 


asked of the tall, dark girl called Marie. « Has Ae 
gone out on that boiling sea ?” 


“Yes; he has gone to help the people in aie Bh 


tress; but others have gone too.” 


« Will they be drowned? Can they get back ” ‘ig 7 


“We cannot tell: God only knows. Itis a 


fearful night; but we must think of the dying. 


people in the ship. My father and Joseph are 
with your—your—the gentleman.” And 


took the shawl from her own shoulders, sith 


wrapped it around Elsie’s trembling form, 


Then they said no more, but stood there in the ae _ 


t< y 


dark with their hands clasped in each other’s 5) 4 


these two women whose lives were so different, — 


with both of their hearts anchored to that eas 


little boat on the surging sea—these twe women 


prayed with all their souls for the selfsame end; 


only, perhaps, the dark woman’s prayer ‘was 
broader and grander, had less of her own puny 
self in it. 

How long they stood thus Elsie never knew, — 
but the boat that held their future happines did © 
not come back. At last the alarm was spread | 
that Joseph’s boat must be in great danger or lost, 


as it had never never been seen since it left the 4 


Who would go out to its assistance? 
The men who had come back, + 


shore. 
Who indeed! 


bringing their boats full, were too weak to row on a 


<M 


a calm sea; and now it would be certain death, — é 


What aan be done! 


Elsie looked desparingly from one to another” 
with a white, tear-stained face, begging that some 


one would go. In agony she looked at Marie, 


Marie’s face was like death, but there was a’ 


stern resolve in those beautiful blazing eyes, as she ; 


said : 
“I will try; it is my duty.” 
There was a cry of protest, but to no avail; she 


stood firm against them all. She could row as / 3 


well as the strongest of them, and she would go. 
“It is my father ate Joseph, and—and—lI will — 
go to them, if I can.” She went a few steps, and 


then came back and laid her hands on Elsie’s” 


shoulders. “My father and Joseph, you know, 


are in that boat, and I cannot stay here while 
they are out there—I would go mad ; but they will 








“care Sh obaathe other one, never fear.” 
a she looked down into Elsie’s face with a 
* a yearning look. 
_. “Kiss me,” Elsie whispered, hoarsely; and 
“these two women kissed each other solemnly, and 
. then Marie got into a boat and disappeared. 
©. .Elsie threw up her hands with a wild cry; the 
* whole ocean seemed rushing over her, and she 
» fell to the ground. A fisherman took the uncon- 
‘scious form up in his arms, and carried her back 
to her cottage, saying : 
'« Poor thing! 
that she was not raised near the sea. 
dead she is!” 
How very true! “the sunshine never failed us 
“yet ;” and how much brighter, too, and stronger it 
© looks to eyes that have been weeping all through 
© the dark night! So, on the morning after the 
* storm, the waves all wore golden crowns, and 


How like 


» kissed with alluring kisses the battered sides of a 


once noble ship, as it floated up and down among 
them. But the sunshine went further yet on its 
© mission, and spread a golden pall over the still 


a8 of Marie, as she lay on the beach, with the 


~ séa-Weeds caught in her long, dark hair. For 


: = unto some it is given to know the mysteries, and 


e the veil of the temple of life had been rent in 


© twain. Yes, she had solved that awful problem 


* death, and found the golden answer—heaven. The 
- same small still voice that commanded the winds 
“and waves on stormy Galilee, when all was being 


"el 


a 
7 


) lost, whispered now, “ Peace, be still,” to this 
' storm-tossed soul, and the little bark anchored safe 


_ *-an a haven of rest. 


One evening Arthur sat by Elsie’s side, and 
* ‘talked of Marie’s death ; how they had never seen 


“ © her at all on that dreadful night, as their boat 


came in much further down the beach. 

, Then they were very quiet for a time, as they 
ew, through tear-dimmed eyes, the figure of 
Joseph walking up and down the beach, making a 
mournful silhouette against the orange sunset sky. 

“What was the name of the lost ship, Arthur ?” 

«* Marie,’” he said in a low, sad voice. 


WHAT OF THE MORROW? 





JENNIE MARSH PARKER, 
A gay Swiss chalet down by the sea— 
A cave-like porch—a storm-black sky— 
It will rain all day, and we are alone; 
Let it rain forever if she and I 


May wait here apart from the noisy inns, 
Where old beaux gabble, and old maids stare, 

* Ah me,” she is pouting, “ the horrible sea 
Has:taken all the crimp from my hair.” 


She sorts her crewels, sweet busy bee, 
Most antique stork, who would not stand 
Like you forever on one lone leg, 
And all for the touch of that velvet hand. 





Poor thing! it is plain to see 





She wears my piles under her chin, * 
They nestle shy in her bosom's lace, ~ 
“ It will rain to-morrow,” she sighs, “ah 
And who will come to this dismal plag 


Yes, wnat of the morrow? Poor craven Z 
Can you read the sign of that sibyl mous 
Is it a promise of day divine? 
Or is it a warning of bitter draught? 


ae 


FOOLS AND THEIR FOLLY? § 





THEO. MARCH, 


The dinner bell at Waveland clangs ¢} aa 
the wide halls and up the lofty stairway, T 
is the opening and shutting of doors, the oo 
and going of footsteps, the light laugh and si 
voices of youth mingled with the deeper tole of: 
middle age; and then—silence. Miss ne 
comes out into the upper hall, hesitates, 
back, reappears, and sweeps gracefully down the» 
long flight of shallow steps. Her heavy } 
dress trails noiselessly, her slippered feet fall 
out sound, so that she enters the dining-room 
glides to her seat unnoticed. A moment later; 
gentleman, bending his handsome head over 
satin-smooth puffs and braids of his righthand 
neighbor, looks up, and catches sight of her, She! 
does not look towards him. The table is longa 
well-filled, the conversation (as usual) a full 
of mirth, and under its cover, the gen 
studies her closely. There is something in his fix 
eye, and around his firm, yet sweet lips, w ' 
betokens satisfaction at an end achieved. 

“You are looking at Miss Hazeltine, Mr, 
sil,” presently remarks his neighbor. Isn't she 
perfectly lovely? So aristocratic and refined, | 
think.” 

' “I think so, undoubtedly. But she log 
strong.” Sa 

“Oh, I don’t know. I never heard her com 
plain, and she is always too awfully busy for 
thing. Those children are perfect Turks.” 

« She is the governess, then?” 

“TI believe so. Or companion, or some h 
thing like that. I do think it must be theis 
frightful life! I could not exist a week.” 

Mr. Kensil looks down at her pretty little sil 
face, above the heaped-up laces, and her pre 
little useless hands idly trifling with a fearfala 
wonderful fan. Its breath wajfts to him the oda 
of her perfumed hair, and stirs the shini 
drils ringing her baby brow. Under his ad 
yet mischievous gaze, she drops her blue-ve 
lids, and blushes enchantingly. 

*« Such a life will never be yours,” he m 
with what a world of meaning! The blue 
lids are raised, and their owner smiles a 
and thrilling smile. 

“ Really,” thinks Mr. Kensil, “ this 
runs the gauntlet bravely, for all she looks ba 
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‘ender little thing. 1 must not lay aside 
‘jor of proof,.even here, it seems. The 
sures of the chase,’ as Eugene Wrayburn has 
i very fairly.” 
Mics Hlazeltine has not been here very long,” 
ea companion, with ready intuition of an 
secting subject. “I found her when I came 
sae from the dear Springs. Oh, Mr. Kensil, 
Hy oren't they too lovely for anything ?” 
uCertainly 1 am more than repaid for my visit 
Ma am.” he answers, with a smile. “Then Miss 
Wisseltine is not an old friend ?” 
" «Not of mine. But she went to school with 
ae of the cousins—the Seldons, 1 think. She 
Tis not exactiy young, you know.” 
© «Not exactly!” assents Mr. Kensil, so fervently 
Set his companion glances at him quickly, but 
Eines pothing in his face to confirm her half suspi- 
- ¢jon, and proceeds: “I think it such a pity she 
~ never married !” 
® «Js it all too late now, Miss Percival ?” 

«| amsure / should think so, in her place ; and 
| suppose she does, for she never s peaks of it. 
> She does not care in the least for gentlemen.” 

«Js that so?” I have more than half a mind 
L to convince her of her bad taste. Will you intro- 

P dace me?” 
«Qh, Mr. Kensil, you are too bad, really! Of 
© course, I will introduce you; but, indeed, you 
gust not firt with Miss Hazeltine. She is a great 
friend of mine. You really must not.” 

" . #Do I ever flirt ?” 
a “What a question! I shall not answer you,” 

Swab a toss of her fan and a pout. 

Mr. Kensil draws a long breath, and looks round 
» him» Miss Hazeltine averts her face so quickly, 
"he is sure she has been watching him. There isa 
E dash of color on the delicate cheek he can see. 
\ He smiles ; then frowns. 

r «it grows monotouous here,” he says to him- 
self, “Heaven appease our appetites speedily, and 
Det me free! This duck is delicious” he adds, 
"aloud. “Let us do it justice, Miss Percival.” 

y _ Waveland is an estate in Virginia. It is large, 
) productive, and of limitless resources. The house 
"isacentury old. It stands “on a green hill side,” 
- facing a clean-cut gap in the range of mountains 
which rims the blue horizon with a darker shade. 
| Ithas wide doors, and deep windows, low ceilings 
| aid lofty fire-places, old family portraits in narrow 
black frames, and a staircase like the one in 

© Independence Hall. . It abounds in old-fashioned 

furniture, with here and theré a staring new piece, 
and its present occupants well represent their dead 
| aid gone ancestors. They are Herberts. More 
| than that, they are Lee Herberts, and cousins be- 
) fore marriage. They have half a score of chil- 
it, and always a house-full of visiting cousins, 
"always a governess, always a round of stately, yet 
le feasting and entertaining. To-day, there 
element in the person of Mr. Kensil. He 
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is emphatically a stranger. They met him at the ; 
springs last summer (it is December now), and 
liked him, as is the custom of the world. This 


“Hy 


morning, after due heralding, he has arrived— Pe 


presumably drawn thither by Tansie Percival’s 
blue eyes and golden meshes of hair. 
looking on when they met in the great parlor before 


The girls © 


4 


dinner, have a vivid and envious recollection of ~~] 
+ 


Tansie’s recitals of summer delights. He is even 


handsomer than she said; and his manners!— — 
words are simply powerless, Tansie has a mono 


poly of the good things of this world. She is 


young, she is pretty, she is rich, and she is her 2 
own mistress, She spends her days in going to — 


and fro upon the face of the earth, and doing what 
mischief she can among men, Her own account 
of the damage creates awe in certain female 


breasts. Mr. Kensil’s opinion of it, possibly, e 


differs from hers. It is the worst of him (but it is 


bad enough) that he does not. resist’the impulse.to N & 


ae 
and the ducks, etc.—are merciful to Mr. Kensil; ~ 3% 


gratify her in her own way. Presently, heaven— 


He is free to rise and saunter at Tansie’s side into — 


the great parlor. There are other’girls there, of — a Z 


whom he has taken note unnoticed. There isa 


stately brunette, who looks clever, and a blonde, * 


ae 


a 


ry fi 
ae 


who looks kind. There are three “ mediums,” as 


he once heard them classified, who have brown > 


hair, mild eyes, and varying degrees of expression. 
And there is Miss Hazeltine. Mr. Kensil is a 
man among men, but he is even more a man 
among women, 
since he put off petticoats, when he has not glanced ~ 
eagerly into every woman’s face as it crossed his 
path, in search of something he has never found 
(so he says), as he looks to find it. But he too 
often finds something in its place, which works 
mischief, sooner or later. 


There has never been a moment* 4 


Mr. Kensil likes all 


women—too many women love Mr. Kensil, and 7) 


read a meaning in his words and smiles they faim 
would have there. ; 
saw anything in Tansie Percival’s doll-face beyond: 


the assurance that “love would sit lightly on her ~ 
He had but just awakenéd— 


bosom’s throne.” 
and rudely—from a dream of “ friendship ” with a 


woman of another sort, and it was a relief to drift ~ 


upon a shallow stream, after sounding the depths’ 


*e 
ae 


It cannot be said that he ever 


“ 


at 


x 
‘ 
. 


of a very gehenna of jealousy, and agonized love, - 


It was not Tansie’s eyes that drew-him to Wave- 


/ ri 
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land. And, albeit she fixes their blue magnetism. ~ 


on him now, he shifts his position. 


“Let us ask Miss Shaithford for some music,” ~ 
he says, easily leading the way toward a group — 


near the bay window. 
plays, but she looks like it. 
sings. Am I right?” 

* Quite right. 


Lulu and Gussie, Mr. Kensil is 4, 


a mind-reader, I think, or whatever you call those ~ 


people! He has come to ask for music, on the 


“I do not know that she et 
And [think her sister — 


grounds that Lulu looked as if she played, and” 


Gussie as if she sang.” . 








Tey pany what a we earn seni 
_ a bright-looking “medium.” “Is‘cook and seam- 


Pe ‘stress stamped upon my brow ?” 


Mr. Kensii gravely, yet pleasantly, inspects her 
arch countenance. “By no means,” and he 
“shakes his head. “You—write poetry.” 

There is a laugh, and Mr. Kensil knows he has 
“made a lucky hit. 

- “And Miss Hazeltine ?” asked Tansie, “ Miss 


: 
* Hiazeltine,do come here a moment. Mr. Kensil 


is reading our characters, and you know it will be 
such a good chance for us to discover the riddle 
of your mysterous existence. I must own I never 
know whether yon are my good or bad fairy. Now, 
Mr. Kensil!” 
_ She has drawn Miss Hazeltine into the circle, 
and they stand facing Mr. Kensil,—the one vivid, 


Ree sparkling, crisp as hoar-frost, and just as passion- 


less, the other, silent colorless, (yet saan 


~~ contained power of feeling, enduring, or enjoying. 
She looks up instantly, and meets his glance 
proudly and defiantly. There is a sparkle in 
his splendid eyes that is almost mirthful, almost 


~ tender, 


* Miss Hazeltine is an epitome of the domestic 
virtues,” he says, “she is the best of daughters, 


i the best of sisters, and she wi#// de the best of 


wives to some graceless scamp, who will not half 
* deserve her.” “ 

* Dear me, Miss Hazeltine, how nice!” sighsa 
timid voice. 

“Bless my soul, Genevra!” exclaimed old 
Aunt Betty Herbert, who had “come to see what 
is going on.” “It is time you were in bed an 
hour ago, if you feel so dismal. Nice, indeed! 
Mr. Kensil ought to be ashamed of himself to 
connect you with such a fate, my dear.” 

Miss Hazeltine is colorless no longer. Lips 
and cheeks, and throat itself are crimson, and with 
more than a passing emotion, Mr. Kensil knows. 
One other knows it, too—one whose shallow na- 


+ ture runs now and then over depths that startle 


her. . 

. “There is more here than I understand,” 

' thinks Tansie, and drops her arm from Miss Haz- 
 eltine's waist. 

The circle breaks Miss Hazeltine walks away 

' with the bright “medium,” and presently leaves 


+ ~* the room: Mr. Kensil charms Aunt Betty and the 
” - others for a brief space, before he makes his easy 


‘way to the corner where Tansie has set up a soli- 
tary state, from whence she banishes all who seek 
, “ After all, you did not introduce me to Miss 
) Hazeltine,” he says, coolly ignoring her “cold 
- shoulder,” and drawing a most comfortable chair 
close to it. 
“Tt would have been a waste of breath,” she 
» pouts. Do you suppose I could not see that you 
had met Miss Hazeltine before to-night ?” 





@ Exactly, ‘jon eM in 
tells you the truth (as of course she wil 
say she has met me once too eften in | 
to-night. We have met and we ha Pa 
the song has it. This is the opening of 
chapter.” 

“I shall not ask Miss Hazeltine 
with great dignity. “ What possible ig 
I have in your relations with her?” 

“The interest of a friend, surely, 

I flattered myself too much in believing 
my friend? I really dwelt with pleasure ¢ 
thought that you would not turn a deaf a 
what concerns me. I judged you by my ’ 
course, and we do ace sad mistakes 
upon like premises.” 

Tansie relents, and turns towards him; 
they do not talk of Miss Hazeltine again, | 
Hazeltine, pacing her room, crying among 
pillows, dejectedly watching the night from: 
darkened window, and finally sinking to g 
with a pain at her fond, fluttered, proud hey 
wonders over and over what he is saying of f 
and what Miss Percival will think. Miss # 
tine believes it will be best for her to go away 
once. And oh, she cannot Stay to ¥ 
Poor Miss Hazeltine ! 

The morning brings other thoughts —it, 
does. Miss Hazeltine remembers she is the a 
—to all practical purposes—of the ; 
Herbert has engaged to pay her. It is not for} 
to escape any added pain which comes of 
looking on. To Tansie belong all the imm 
as well as all the privileges, she thinks bitte 
Then she goes carefuliy over her past, as it 6 
cerns Mr Kensil, and there is an added pam 
the meagreness of the record. Just those five 
six happy months, when they shared the an 
home with a score of people, and saw each ot 
on the stairs or in the dining-room only. 
What does she mean by calling them shat? § 
they were. His sweet and kindly nature, as I 
read it, had brightened her life even in tough 
it. And she will believe it a sweet and kim 
nature, in spite of all that has come tok 
driven her by the coming into this far-off 
which proves to be anything else. She m 
bear all that is before her, as she has be ne. 
much already. If she had only said she knew iit 
But it seemed, until he came, so improb 
thing that he should ever confront her at ¥ 
land; for she had not quite believed Tar 
mantic recitals. Ho can he—how can he.?) 

It seems quite easy to him, however. — 
comes to breakfast with Tansie from a 
the piazza; he talks to her to the excl 
others; he has only time for an upward gla 
is his own smile, though,) and a slight bow # 
Miss Hazeltine goes by him before the o 
have finished breakfast. But when she calli 
little flock around her half an hour later, th 
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n George has gone to show Mr, Kensil 
}reastworks. Papa said he might, and 
Haseltine is not to mind. “No one but 
uve,” asks Miss Hazeltine. No one but George. 
“in Tansie was going, but Mr. Kensil didn’t 
er, (This from Maggie, ten and precocious.) 
“a say so, but he meant that; and Cousin 
js just as mad as anything.” There is a 
i setting forth of tasks, and Miss Hazeltine 
them hard at it; albeit her mind wanders 
Loother and stranger lands than are shut in be- 
the boards of the latest geographical series. 
| Behold, at luncheon comes Mr. Kensil, holding 
be by one hand, and confidentially discussing 
Semature of kites and spring-guns. George has 
Dissofeach in the school-room closet. Mr. Kensil 
a pleasant word or two to Miss Hazeltine and 
‘her charges, and then gives his undivided at- 
“yention to the matter in hand. Miss Hazeltine 
ip not tell exactly how it is that she finds herself, 
pe ,alone with him. He walks gravely to 
e door, ad closes it upon the echo of the patter- 
irregular steps. Then he comes at once to 
“her, and holds out his hand. His slender, strong, 
white hand, with its dull red seal in barbaric 
“gold! If she might only take it in hers, and be 
- fifted forever from the dark. miseries of her life! 
_As it is— 
| @Well? Do you refuse it? I have come all 
> the way from New York to offer itto you; and, let 
- me tell you, it is the first time any lady has ever 
the chance to put it aside.” 
" Miss Hazeltine sprang to her feet. This is too 
- much ! “Mr. Kensil!” she cries. “How can 
you! After what you said—after what you thought 
=o ask me to take your hand! You know I can 
)p0. Oh, it was—it is too, too cruel!” 
But Mr. Kensil has taken er hand, he has 
at his strong arm quite around her trembling 
he is holding her in that blessed clasp of 
which she Aas dreamed, and the words die on 
te iaiteciag lips. There is that something in 
; fis eyes, and about his lips—that quiet, resolute, 
d look—which startles and yet soothes her. 
“Hush!” hesays, lightly yet steadfastly. “Hear 
Site of the story, as you ought to have done 
> six: onths ago. I have never said, never thought, 
bone thing which did not honor you. I am a 
Niiich traduced and cruelly misjudged man, I see, 
Nandit is imperative I should protect myself from 
future evil reports. That protection you shall give 
me Asa married man, I need fear no woman. 
twill really be a load off my mind.” 
) He is smiling, of course, but he is earnest and 
istender. Miss Hazeltine says nothing. She 
He has taken possession of her, and 
knows she never wished for anything else. 
They stand face to face, but silent, his arm around 
hand he holds lying on his broad breast. 
\ strikes her how slight and weak and 
SS$acreature she really is, and how blissful 
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, than others. 





Gis senee’ of protection and support, and ‘how 
familiar, after all, the dear face with new 
light in it. : 

“What did I say, and what did I think?” 
he asks, presently. She has no thought of ace? ag 
ing an answer, but it is hard to tell him: 

“ That—that—that—I loved you.” 

“Well? Was it anything but the truth ?” 

«“ But—but you did not say you loved me.” 

“Tsay itnow. Llove you. Yes, I have come ~~ 
to that at last—come to it in all earnest. On the wl 
whole, and just at this moment, I find it sieply*: 
the most delightful thing in life. Kiss me!” 

Miss Hazeltine is known to men as proud and 
cold. She meekly lifts her pure face, and kisses 
those bearded lips at this imperious bidding. But. - 
it is a flower-touch only, and she blushes divinely, ~ ~% 
There are blushes and blushes. Hers are not € 5 
Tansie Percival’s, and Mr. Kensil congratulates - 
himself on the difference. 

“Now, let me tell you my story. To begin — 
with, did Miss Butler sow the seeds of discord 
between us ?” 

“Yes.” . 

“ Have you heard of Kitty Lewis? And Mise. 
Tracy? And the Lillies—three of them? To be - 
sure! It has been my misfortune to fall rn 
fools.” 

He is silent, looking away into the past, and 
looking gloomily. Miss Hazeltine only thinks how — 
grand his face, how graceful the defiant poise of 7 
his head. It may be there are several ‘kinds of 
fools, and not all bad, or hard to get on with, _ g 
Mr. Kensil rouses himself. +3 

“Well! It cannot be helped, and it is over ee 
now.” He gives her a little pressure with that = 
supporting arm, and all the sunshine comes back » 
to his face. “I have never before asked 1) 
woman to marry me—now I think of it—/avel . 
asked you ?” 

“No!” cries Miss Hazeltine, starting back. ~ 

“Then you took me without asking, for I find - 
myself under bonds. I know—I am perfectly 
sure—I am to be a married man before the spring; _ 
and you must have given me the assurance. But A 
let me get on, before we are surprised in our bliss- . 
ful retreat.” We speaks earnestly now, and lays 
aside his jesting manner. “My darling, 1am not 
the silly butterfly—worse than that, the heartless 
wretch—too many think me. I am not, I have 
never been, a flirt. But women are so—so—I can ~ 
not word it, but I mean they make it so hard for a 
man. Beyond a doubt, I like them. Their ~ 
gentleness, their gayety, their thousand and one 
odd, charming, amusing caprices, whims and. 4 
humors, their very goodness and innocence, — 
attract me always, and, of course, to some more” — 
Over and over again, I have fol” ~ | 
lowed up this attraction, grown to trust the girl, to.” 
be at ease with her, to be willing and glad tohold 
her a: a dear and valued friend. Over and over 
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> *another’s utter and uncalled-for mistake. 
_ been innocent of intentional love-making, I have 
¢arefully avoided conventional situations with a 

- ‘meaning, I have—I swear I have never led any 


Joo more to me. 
~ fomantic fool or a chivalrous gentleman—pvt it is 
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ein it 5 come to me in some unmistakable 
manner that she looked for more from me, or had 
What was I to do? A 


as you choose !—would no doubt have yielded to 
his fate in the first instance. Neither then nor 
later, had I any idea of bearing the burden of 
I have 


woman in her senses to believe I intended asking 


>> her to be my wife, or felt for her any love which 


excluded from my heart any or all good, sweet, 
_and friendly women of my acquaintance. I have 
“a merry heart and a joyous nature.’ It is as easy 


' to be pleasant as to be the other thing (if people 


will only let you) ; and .in living up to myse//, I 
seem to be a never-ending soarce of trouble to 
others. You saw for yourself—saw everything. 
Had Miss Butler cause to think herself an ill-used 


‘4 - woman . sof 
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« IT never saw anything to make me think her so.” 

“To go deeper yet. Had you any cause to 
think I trifled with you?” 

“No, not a shadow. You were always kind 
and pleasant—most kind; but you never said a 
word—not a word.” 

* What I was to you, I was in a less degree to 


Miss Butler, and to the long file of ghosts she 


paraded before you. She was the only one of all 
T ever held as friends, whom I believe unworthy 
of friendship ; and she was most false. But out of 
“evil came forth good. She betrayed to me in one 
of her rages, that she had wounded you through 


me. The injustice, the brutality of the whole 


I have not rested since, until I found you. 


thing, struck fire from my sluggish heart. I sud 
denly discovered that I missed something out of 
my life, and that something was your face and voice. 
Isn’t 
that love ?” 

“And did you—had you really to be made to 
love me?” asks Miss Hazeltine. There are tears 


> im her eyes, and a tremor in her voice. Mr. 


Kensil watches her a moment intently, and in 


-~ silence. 
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“ Eleanor,” he says, gently, “as I live, I swear 
to you I love you as other men love the women 
God sends them. I don’t know why. I don’t 
know when it began. It seems to have been al- 
ways, and the reason I never loved before. If 
you had not loved me! But I seem to have 
known always that you did.” 

“Solhave. It was there ready for you, when 
‘you met me on the stairs that first time.” 

* When you had a rose in your hair, and Mrs. 
Page’s baby in your arms, like some quaint Ma- 


~ donna.. How long it seems! ” 


“ And Miss Percival?” says Miss Hazeltine, as 
the tramp of horses’ feet on the gravel outside the 


__ window recalls the outer world. 





“Miss Percival is—very pretty. 
not to flirt with you. I had ria t 
at rest at once. } 
you?” 

“She cannot.” Miss Hazeltine’s 
plainer than speech, that henceforth it is aye 
the power of man or woman to do that, ap 
Mr. Kensil’s sanction. Her world te: 
girdle with her slender arms. Mr, Ke 
knowledges the royal gift of her happiness j 
own way, and it has a grace beyond 
her. oy 

“Upon my word!” cries Miss Pergj 
whisks out as suddenly, but less noisclesy i 
she came in. 

“Miss Percival, just when you are 
exclaimed Mr. Kensil. He follows her, he } 
her with him, he closes the door and leans 


Will she make it 
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it, he tells her, with a graceful assumption s 


mystery and confidence in her which she ful 
preciates (but does not understand), @ story 0 
love and Miss Hazeltine’s. 


truth—for Tansie ever after has an imp 


that Mr. Kensil and Miss Hazeltine have been In 


engaged, that they were separated almost af 


altar; that through her (she never could tell hes 


they were brought together, and await their 
to their full happiness. Miss Hazeltine listeng¢ ¢ 
haps it strikes her chilly in the sun-glow of} 
noonday brightness, that even in this. supra 
moment, Mr. Kensil must make things ple; 
the woman he talks with. - But she isa 
woman, even in yielding to the p 
folly of loving him. It is his one fault. Iteom 
too, of his great virtue—his prevailing kindli 
of nature. And, after all, it is Aim, just 
stands, faults, failings, frailties, as well 
gifts and graces of the gods, for whom 
hungered and thirsted as one without hope, 
last night! Tansie’s blue eyes and yellow li 
Tansie’s gold and lands, Tansie’s conquest¥a 
wide woman’s kingdom of fashion and flirtat 
have sadly lost in value. To have e 
and Mr. Kensil, cried aloud to God for ju: 
mercy on others. To have Mr. Kensil andl 
ing, is to tremble lest God has shown too mi 
favor out of pity for impending fate. Miss Ha 
tine pities Miss Percival. Miss Percival § 
Miss Hazeltine with the comfortable 
that she has done a good stroke of busi ss 
two poor creatures, who are neither Virgini 
Lee-Herberts, and has cleared the way to Cot 
Fitz Hugh’s heart of one great obstacle, | 
Tansie knows what Ae means, whenever it si 
other woman for an object. Mr. Kensil goes 
to dress reluctantly. It iS to be a secretom 
three. 
But it is not. Miss Hazeltine finds 
vested with some mysterious rank. Mr. | 
scents an impalpable change in the atmosphie 
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It is the truth, 


is the whole truth, it is a little more than 4 . 
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as ees reluctant than he went to dress |,but a smaller pocket still. I poked my finger 
pstday. Let us not be hard on him! | down into it, of course, and fished out a little slip — x 
d-and true at heart; he loves royally | of paper, and on it, written in such a clear beauti- 
rly ; he will never really regret for one- | ful hand that I could read it by the firelight as easily _ 
cond d either his wooing or his winning. But, | as I could read print, was: “ For dear Jack, with 
ys, women do make it so hard for a man, | Lydia’s love.” I held it up to him, laughing. — 
=» care enough for him to make it at all. They | “ Now Jack,” I said, “what a mercy it is that I 
oe 50 rapturously, they love so wildly, they | am not a jealous person—look what I have found, 
dee so harshly, and cast aside so easily! His | in the sanctuary, so to speak, of your pocket-book!” ” 
by is over, even with the few who have con- « What is it?” he asked lazily, not even reach- 
4 their very self as incense before him. The | ing out his hand to take it. So I read it to him, 
, woman who would have loved through all | and he gave a sort of smothered exclamation, 
~ even the years of utter separation that | which sounded like a very bad word indeed, He 
imes lead to a lonely grave, is the woman | was always so gentle and courteous, that his speak-*” 
n he loves. And he knows it. These are | ing so, and then fairly snatching the paper from ~ 
; men feel, but cannot prove. This is | my hand, frightened me, and I begantocry. He 
“isaven’s justice. We may believe it. looked hard at the paper for a moment, and then 
“ flung it into the fire, and took me in his arms, 
K “What a brute I am!” he said remorsefully, — 
» > “WITH LYDIA’S LOVE.” “ My darling, it is not worth crying for—it is not © 
4 Tt worth the ashes which have just flown up the - 
Be! BY MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. chimney—I will tell you all about it, and then you 
We were sitting together in the firelight, Jack | will see that it is not. She sent that pinned to a 
Pe [, when I found it. It was soon after we had | Christmas gift—a tobacco-pouch with a great deal 
ced our engagement, and Jack used to | of superfluous work on it; and I stuffed it in there, 
almost every evening then. I would con- | and forgot I had done it—that’s all.” 
“trive to take him into the library, where the open « But how long ago was it ?” I said, doubtfully ; 
"Greplace was, and then we would turn down the | “and why did you keep it at all, if you did not 
as, and “spoon,” as Jack said, though I never | care—and who is Lydia, anyhow ?” we 
him to say that souabiies, I would “ And this is the little woman who is not jeal __ 
“pake him take the largest arm-chair in front of | ous!” said Jack, laughing, but, I could not help ~ 
“the fire, and.I would sit on a hassock at his feet, | thinking, in a constrained sort of way. ‘ Well,in 
- th my head on his knee, and listen to his beau- | for a penny, in for a pound—I will tell you the 
il talk while he fingered my hair—he always | whole thing, and then you will see for yourself 
"praised my hair, and seemed to love to play with | that you have no cause for uneasiness. ‘ Lydia,” 
>it Herepeated poetry so delightfully that I often | he went on, in a dry matter-of-fact tone, “was, 
/ wed to ask him to do it, and sometimes he sang | and I suppose is, a young woman ‘in Society,’ 
“tome. But I loved best to hear him talk; he had spelt with a capital S. I was acollege-boy, rather” 
1 weled so much and seeno many people, that I | green even for my species, and when the fascinat- 
Ep eres tired of hearing him tell things. That | ing Lydia played off for my subjugation various 
g, he had given me his pocket-book to look | well-practiced arts, her success must have cece 
over, as he often did—not his purse, but a sort of | her. She fooled me to the very top of my bent, — 
letter-case; where he put newspaper clippings and | even calling herself ‘engaged’ to me for a whole 
s he had not answered, and all sorts of | week. Then she arranged a quarrel, and with» 
It fell from his pocket one night as he | the ingenuity which had characterized all her 
bent over me, and I picked it up—it was pretty— | proceedings, contrived to put me hopelessly in the 
said,“ May I look?” Idid not suppose he | wrong, and remorslessly cut me adrift. Whether 
d let me, for it was pretty full, but he said at | or not I should drift straight to the devil, was no 
“once, in his grave kind voice : concern of hers. By a singular co-incidence, the’ 
“Certainly, dear child; we must have no secrets | brief term of our engagement covered Christmas ‘ 
from each other now.” and New Year’s days, and the floral and other trib 
> Sol spent the evening making him read aloud | utes which I laid at her feet no doubt gratified her, 
a me poems which he had cut out and saved be- | She had the grace to return the more substantial ait 
phe liked them, and after that I often asked | of my gifts—I was better off in filthy lucre than I — % 
im for it, to see if there was anything new. He | am now, Margarita—she looked well in jewels, _ 
chose such pretty things. but it must have cost her great wringings of heart, |) 
night, I had emptied it quite out, and | for she had a barbarie fancy for bangles of all ~~ 
had given me two or three things for my | sorts.” vag 
book, and just as I was going to put every- I should never have known that it was Jack—. ae 
ng back, 1 saw a little sort of slit in the inside the cold, sneering, cutting way in which he sn 
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* you will never talk like that of me! And after all, 
how can you be so hard? She could never have 
~ been so mean—it must have been all a hateful co- 
incidence,—and you say she gave the things back, 
so she could not have done it for that.” I looked 
suddenly down at the lovely ring which Jack had 
given—a large fiery opal, set round with pearls. 
Was that among the things sent back? I won- 
"dered. 
Jack seemed, as he so often did, to read my 
- thoughts. 
2 “No, my pure little Pearl,” he said gently, “never 
think that I could pollute your hands with any- 
_ thing that woman wore. I chose this ring for 
you, and had it made. The pearls are for your 
“mame; the opal I chose because I have always 
loved it—it seemed alive to me, with its veiled 


| ~ restless fire; and then, you know, it will tell you 
| if I change—the fire will pale!” and he laughed 
@ little, for he knew that I was superstitious about - 


a great many things. I shuddered, and clung to 
him more closely ; and then, I felt so secure in his 
love, so certain that « Lydia’s” day was over for- 

_ ver, that I said half laughing: 

“What sort of ring did you give ‘Lydia,’ 
Jack?” 

' The largest solitaire diamond to be found at 
Tiffany's,” he answered, with a peculiar smile, 
“and she was so unfortunate as to lose it the day 
before she broke the engagement—she showed me 
the empty setting.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” I said; and then Jack 
laughed outright. 

“ What a babe it is!” he said, “and how lucky 
that I know enough of this wicked world to keep 
her from being victimized.” 

“You surely cannot mean,” I began, indig- 

‘nantly; but he stopped my mouth with a kiss, 
saying gently : 

“I had hoped that Lydia was.a thing of the 
ast, and that I might feel secure in my happy 
present, and peaceful as to my future. My little 
girl, nothing can be gained by this—the infatua- 
tion was brief, and it is over—let us drop the sub- 
ject, now and forever.” 

“TI will, in just a minute, Jack,” I said, « but I 
do wish to know one thing. What reason did she 
give for breaking it off?” 

“She said, replied Jack, as if he were repeat- 
ing a lesson, “that she had discovered, happily 
before it was too late, that what she had taken for 

_ love was merely friendship; and that she hoped, 

“ etc—several pages; and I replied promptly, that 
she was quite right to mention it, as it would have 
been awkward after the ceremony, and that I 
hoped she would always command me as a friend.” 

I said no more about it, for I saw that it annoyed 
Jack, and he often said that he hated pestering 
‘women ; but from that day I had a curious sort of 
double feeling—I kept imagining how I should 





“feel if I canepig ar no ey ind . 
Jaék walk quietly off and engage h 

other girl. I could not think it possif 
had really ceased to care for him, and - 
how dreadfully she must have felt 
that cool. resigned note, without one wo 
monstrance, or even of protest. But @ 
ought to have known that Jack was as p 
Lucifer, and would never stoop to remonst: 
even to ask for an explanation, 

I have not told you yet where and} 
met Jack. I was making a winter visittpu 
and having a very gay time, of course, a 
cousins went out a great deal, and one night 
Henry came home with tickets for the Am 
Club’s concert. We were very much p 
Jule and Hetty and I—for these tickets 
sold, and it was quite a favor to have them 
to us. The concert was lovely, but of all 
things they sang, I only remembered one songs, 
of all the faces on the stage, I only brought fe 
one in my memory, and that was Jack's, J 
song was a foolish little thing, beginning 
verse : 


Bs 


“Would I again might see her, 
Ah, only once again! 
Ah, only once again! 
Yet when | then had seen her, 
Still would I long to see her 
A thousand times again !, 
A thousand times again!" 
It went on so for two more verses, just the sm 
only that the second verse began with; 
“ Her hand would I might hold now." 
And the third began : 
“ Would I again might kiss her.” 
and finished with : 
“ Ten thousand times again!" 
One voice seemed to rise above the rest, 
sort of passionate ringsin it, and when I tr 
to the face, the eyes seemed fixed on ming 
they were jack's. I learned, afterward, wik 
they were really fixed. ~~ 
When we rose to go, I happened to tarn rom 
and I am afraid I stared rudely at the b 
woman who had been sitting just behind 
love so to look at pretty people, that I a 
sure, if I had been a man, I should have 
love with the loveliest face I could find, 
caring for the rest. I could not tell yous 
what her features were like, except that she) 
lovely soft dark eyes, sleepy-looking, and ® 
shut most of the time, and with a sort of f 
in them, such as, people say, a cat’s eyes 
abird. She spoke to the man who was 
and her voice was just like her eyes. Jac 
down from the platform hurriedly, and after} 
ing quite distantly to this lady, he shook’ 
Henry’s hand very heartily, and uncle it 
him to me, and asked him to call. He di 
the very next evening, and after that 
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seemed like a beautiful dream; still I used to” 
pinch myself sometimes, to see if I were really © 
awake, and if it could be true that I was keeping ; ay 
house for Jack—that he would be at home inan 
hour, praising the dinner, and especially the pud- 
ding, because I made it—for he praised every- | 7 
thing I did, and said he didn’t know which was ~~ 
more truly artistic, my painting or my cooking— | “4 
and then reading aloud to me, in his deep gentle » 
voice, while I darned his socks, and sewed the 
buttons on his shirts. I used to keep my mend- 
ing for the evenings, because he said he liked to see — 
me do it, and because I loved so to have him read to 
me while I sewed, He was all the time bringing 
home new books, and new music, and some 
evenings we spent practising together. _ 
Did you ever have a lovely dream, and have it ~ a 
go gradually, because some one was calling you, or * 
you heard a noise; and all the time you were 
catching at it, and trying to keep asleep, feel it 
sliding away from you in spite of all you could do? =) 
That was the way my dream went. The first of 
uneasy stir was caused by a song which Jack 
brought home one evening. The words were by 
Aldrich, and were simple enough. 
The merry bells shall ring, Marguerite, 
The little birds shall sing, Marguerite, 
You smile, but you shall wear 
Orange-blossoms in your hair, Marguerite. 


» took me to concerts, and the opera, 
ovel y drives, and before I went home he 
‘marry him. I never thought of say- 
‘h but yes. He was so devoted, so ten- 
‘at 1 would have defied any one to help 
him. And I. knew: nothing about Lydia, 
” Tt was after that night, in the library, that 
nd” of Jule’s and Hetty’s felt constrained 
me all about it—she told me much more 
Tack had, of course—how Lydia was poor, 
Diving in a dependent position with some 
2. and how openly she had “ fished ” for 
y, and how surprised every one had been that 
Seemed not to see that she was fishing, and 
9d fal n so desperately in love with her that he 
eentalk, and how she had unexpectedly in- 

Sted some money, and had broken her engage- 
Sass immediately, “in the most barefaced man- 
-® [listened very patiently, and then I said, 
Suetly: “I did not like to interrupt you, but 
we told me the whole story some time ago, with 
he trifling addition that his infatuation was as 

Gortlived as hers was!” 

| The woman looked thoroughly crest-fallen, and 
= away very soon, and I could not feel one bit 
ier for the way in which I had stretched the 
- Jack 4ad told me all that it was best for 
toknow, but had been too magnanimous to 
teak about the money. I hugged myself as I 


Gaougbt that now he was not so rich—that I proba- Ah me, the bells have rung, Marguerite, 


bad rather more money than he had, though 
Rs. could nct possibly have known this when he 
ked me to marry him, and so no one could ever 


The little birds have sung, Marguerite, 
But cypress-leaf and rue 
Make a sorry wreath for you, Marguerite: 


~~ that we married for anything but love. 
» Byerybody said it was a very pretty wedding ; 
Si wore a soft, thick white silk, trimmed with some 
ly old lace which Jack’s dear mother gave me, 

nd a set of pearls, Jack’s wedding-gift. 
; when I was walking down the aisle on 
Jack's arm, so proud and happy to think that he 
is all my own forever, I was suddenly s¢ruck by 
st woman’s face. She was sitting at the end of 
‘ , and her great sleepy eyes were wide open, 
id fixed on fack’s eyes; there was a dull red 
lor in her face. Jack saw her too; I felt him 
and his arm trembled, and he turned even 
he had been very pale before. 
when, after all the fuss of the reception 
tr,and I came down to the library in my 
ing-dress, and he took me in his arms, I forgot 
put everything but just—Jack. He said so 
, so solemnly: “ Thank God for a wife 
9 has not a thought in her pure little heart 
h I may not see—who has never loved any- 
¢ but her husband! ” 

journey was like alovelydream. Itseemed 
that Jack read my wishes before I could be- 
Blo speak them, and had none of his own, ex- 
to fulfil mine. And when we came home, to 
nt house in » which papa had 
and mamma had furnished for me, it all 


Jack tried the accompaniment once or twice, and 
then he sang it; and before I evenknew that Il ~ 
was going to cry, I was sobbing. Jack sprang up, 
astonished, and took me in his arms, and I felt so ~ 
ashamed, and foolish, that I told him that Iwas 
overtired, and felt weak. It was quite true, for [ 
had been working nearly all day at the slippers I 
was making for his birthday present, and it always 
gave me a pain in my side to sit and sew long. 
He did not laugh at me at all, -but scolded me ~ 
gently for working beyond my strength, and for 
thinking he would not rather go without puddings — 
and things all his days than have me wear myself 
out so. And he would tuck me up on the sofa,” 
and make me stay there without doing a single. 
thing, while he read me Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets > 
from the Portuguese,” and I fell asleep that night b 
saying to myself, “ How do I love thee? Letme ~ 
count the ways”—and then thinking that I~ 
wondered at her for imagining she com/d count — 
them ! 

The next morning, at breakfast, Jack told. me 
he might not be home until late, and not to wait ~ 
dinner for him, for he had to attend a sherifi’s sale, 
and the thing he was to buy was near the end. 

I said “Very well,” but I meant to wait, all 9 
the same; for what did I care for my dinner, with- Pm 
out him? ae 





nog 





oe _ said, “and brought my parcel myself. 





a =< was in the kitchen, telling eo Foray to keep 
dinner back until seven, and not to serve it then 
unless he had come—I knew she would not mind, 
for the servants idolized Jack—when I saw a tele- 
» graph boy go up the steps. I shivered, and ran 

to the door myself, and then laughed at my folly, 

_ fer Jack was always sending messages and tele- 
grams, and I was always thinking something 
dreadful had happened tohim. The boy gave me 
a@ little note, which said: 

"ei Should a package and a note come for me this 
morning, dear child, open them, and see what you 
will find. Your JACK.” 

- T laughed again to think that I han been fright- 
enéd, and when, an hour after, another telegraph- 
boy brought a note and a tiny package, addressed 
to Jack, I took them with great delight, for I 

- was sure he had been buying some pretty thing 
for me. 

But when I saw the writing, the shiver came 
back; only this time it seemed to begin at my 
heart. Once before I had seen that clear, beauti- 
ful handwriting, and then the words written in it 
‘hid been: “For dear Jack, with Lydia’s love.” 

But I had a spasm of common-sense. Any clerk 
might write like that. Jack had told me to expect 
a note and package. I would open the little box 
first, and then I should see how foolish I had been 
right away. I opened it. On pink cotton lay a 
large, beautiful diamond, alone, unset. Still I 
would not be convinced. Jack might have for- 

he might wish me 


gotten that he told me—that ; 
to see the diamond in all its beauty, and then 
choose the setting myself; I would read the note. 
I read it: 

“I would not stoop to try to convince you that 
you were most bitterly wronging me, for I had no 
proof to offer, and you had already declined to take 


my word. Here is the proof. I found it last night 
in the finger of an old glove. It can be re-set, and 
Offered where you have bestowed your warmed-over 
heart." 

There was no beginning, no signature; but 
fone was needed—I knew. I managed to put 
everything on the table, and to creep to the lounge, 
and then I seemed to fall asleep, and when I 
waked Jack was bending over me, rubbing cologne 
on my face, and begging me to tell him what was 
the matter. 

“1 got off much sooner than I expected to,” he 
I thought 

were asleep at first, and that you looked 
dreadfully pale; and then I called, and you did 
~ not answer, and I found that you had fainted. If 
"you don’t stop ill-using my wife, I shall give up 
my business and stay at home to take care of her.” 

I sat up then, and said: “I didn’t know what 
it was when I opened it, Jack—indeed and truly 
I didn’t—you said to open it, you know, and I 
thought it was only my foolishness that made me 
* think it was her writing.” 





ie 

He looked perfectly bewildered, an 
denly, he caught sight of the ite 
table, which I had not had strength go 
his face turned white and se/, as it had 
we were married, when he saw her, } 
the note very quietly, tore it into ite Pe 
threw it into the waste-paper basket, 
said, just as quietly : 

She was always ingenious, but she | 
done the matter a little this time. My 4 
why should this disturb you so? Cannot yay. 
me?” 3 

Of course I could, when he held me in } 
like that, and put on my finger the dag 
brought me. It was three of the loveliest gus 
ever saw, set cross-wise, in a curious open seq 

“Oh Jack!” I said, before I thought } 
gracious it would sound, “ Why did you } 
more opals? They are unlucky—every of 
so, and I am afraid.” 

He laughed, and lifted the hand that } 
engagement-ring on it. “ Let us see if the fr, 
paled,” he said. Then he gave a little st 
I looked; the opal was gone. I must have igh 
dreadfully frightened, for he said, as if it wa 
nothing at all to lose a great big precious ste 
that; “Oh, we shall find it in the pudding, or 
of the biscuits, and meanwhile the new 
do duty for the old,” and he tried to slip ¢ 
pearl ring, that he might put on the ol 
resisted. 

“ No,” I said, “it has never been off si 
day we were married, when you put it on, : 
in the library, to-guard my wedding ring, ay 
don’t care if the hole looks queer, or if the p 
turn quite black— it is not coming off while] jj 

“ What a superstitious child it is!” heg 
«“ Well then, give me the other hand,” and 
slipped the new ring on the fourth finger.ofm 
right hand. it 

We were invited to a great evening y 
about a month after that, and although I did 
wish to go at all, 1 went to please Jack, 
said so many pretty things about me when] 
down ail dressed to go, that I was in veryg 
spirits, and laughed and talked until I saw om 
two people looking at me in a way which ma 
me think I must be behaving foolishly, aim 
sobered down a little. I was talking toa nigel 
gentleman, by way of behaving very prop 
when the lady of the house came up to me, b 
ing another lady with her. , 

“ Mrs. Forrester,” she said to me, “a ‘Jw ne 
present Miss pando she is very auxious “si 
your acquaintance.” 

It was Lydia. She took my hand, 
steadily in my face, with her half-closed, 
looking eyes, and saying, in that low, f 
voice which I remembered so well: 

“Mrs. Forrester will pardon my int 
she hears that her husband is an old frie! 





ae ME 3” 
i 





‘know what I should have ace to 
ae ‘moment the room became suddenly 
cause some one was going tosing. I 
turned toward the piano. Jack was 
behind the man who was going to sing— 
‘4 eased to be disputing. 
Noi that, please,” I heard Jack say. The 
; an intimate friend of his, a member of 
SuAmphion.” “I am-not in voice for that to- 
1” 
_# Nonsense, ” said the other, laughing, and 
a chord; then their voices rolled out in 
sct harmony : 
a “Would I again might see her, 
ae Ah, only once again!" 
© it was like the passionate pleading of a breaking 
and when they had finished, there was a 
Sissthless hush for a moment, and then a burst of 
5 ; but Jack would sing no more, although 
grerybody was begging him. I stole a look at 
Her eyes were full of tears. 
’s friend was prevailed upon to sing again, 
nd forced myself to hear with outward calm- 
™ that little song which had been able to make 
. cry when I was perfectly happy—and now ? 


44 at woman turned to me when the song was 
Ge There was an ugly light in her half-shut 
1, 

4 


| #May I ask you what your first name is?” 
e said, gently, “ I hope to know you quite well, 
ad I always have fancies about people’s names.” 
Bitrpia.” I said, and I am sure I spoke 
stiy and nicely, “ but very few people call me 
here are so many nicknames for it.” 
.. not like nicknames,” she replied. “It is 
pretty name, and when | know you well, I shall 
‘all you Margarita.” 
~ Tfelt Jack’s band on my arm; he barely bowed 
her, and then he said to me, “ Come dear, it is 
“ate, and I am afraid you will be tired to-morrow.” 
* I took his arm, and turned to say good-night to 
‘ber. A hateful, sneering smile was on her lips, 
she expressed her pleasure at meeting me, 
ind said that she hoped to continue the acquain- 
. teso pleasantly begun. I bowed, and thanked 
; but as I turned away, [ heard Jack mutter 
d forbid!” 
When I reached home, and pulled off my 
floves, one of my opals was gone. We never 
i it, although we hunted high and low, and 
: sk would not have the people told at the house 
we had been; for he said that we should be 
t to hear of it if they found it, and it would 
make them wretched if they did not. 
called in a week or two; she actually 
as brazen enough to do it, and to pretend that 
lad taken a great fancy to me. She asked to 
i at my ring, condoled with me about the lost 
and said that there were many superstitions 
om She went, at last, and two minutes 
ds Jack came in. 


aA 


; fo 





WK tases that woman doing here?” he sai 
almost roughly, and before he had even kissed. 

* She called,” I said, and then I wasso relieved ~~ 
to hear him call her “that woman” in such a ~ BS 
horrid way, that I pitied her a little, and said, — 
“ Why should he be uncivil to her, or about her? © 
She could not hurt us.” a: 

“Don’t be too sure of that, dear child!” he 
said, “and if she comes again, be engaged, and 
don’t see her.” He took my hand as he spoke, 
and suddenly exclaimed, «Why! did you know 
that another was gone? Your little mp is 
justifying itself.” 

Sure enough, the middle opal, the largest, was. 
gone ; and hunt as we might, we never could find 
it. Jack laughed at the look of my rings. He 
said they were like toothless old women, and he 
finally coaxed and persuaded me into taking off 
my engagement ring and having another stone put _ 
in; but I begged that it might not be an opal, and © 
be yielded, and had a sapphire put instead. [. 
thought he looked very grave when he came home #7 
with it, and I asked him what was the matter. 

“I made a pleasing discovery to-day,” he said. 
“A poor fellow who is in business trouble asked 
me for a loan the other day, and as I had no loose” 
cash, I thought I might as well turn that diamond” 
to good purpose; so I took it back to Tiffany's,” 
where I bought it, and was informed that it was — 
the purest paste !” ; 

« But if they cheated you that way in the first 
place,” I said indignantly, “they ought to make — 
it up to you now.” He looked at me with*an ~ 
amused smile on his face, and said: 

“ My little girl, I hate to make you see in what 
a wicked world you are living—it was not Bt oe 
when I bought it.” "a 

Then I saw what he meant; but I would not, I 77 


could not believe that any woman had been so ~ > 


base, and I begged him not to believe it either— 7% 
to try to think there had been some mistake. “He ~~ 
said no more about it, but I could see that he was 
not convinced. |» Bai 
That woman tried her best to be upon intimate. 7 
terms with us, and Jack was so really rude to her ~ 
that I was obliged to be polite, to make up for it. 7 
Again and again he pretended not to see her out —, 
stretched hand, when she said good-bye ; he would 
let her go home alone when she lingered talking 
until after dusk; and was altogether so unlike his” 
chivalrous self, that I often scolded him for #, 
and was utterly surprised when, one evening, © 
when she had stayed until it was really dark, and 
had held both my hands in hers as if she never 
would let them go, he suddenly put out his hand 
and ‘took hers, giving it a sort of wrench before~ 
releasing it. She turned very pale, and I am” 
afraid I did too, and when Jack said, ifi his bland- 
est manner, that it was quite too dark for her'to go — 
alone, and he would walk home with her, I just ~ 
shut myself up in the library and cried, 1 jumped _ 








how, I could not bear, the thought | 
them after they had been in her pos 
they are unlucky. I shall always by 

they are, and feel thankful that they br 

bad luck to Jack and me. I had a hard 
~persuade Jack to let her keep them, by 

up about it at last. We found she had loss 
money speculating with it, and that was he 
came to set her affections on my jewelry. 


d, and hel my Gia tive. I heard 

in ‘the door, and ran to meet him, but 

mearly screamed with surprise when I saw with 
him—Miss Sullivan again! He looked very cold 
and determined, and marshaled us both into the 
“library, and she looked amused. He was just be- 
“ginning to speak, when Miss Sullivan, smiling, 
‘ S - $aid. “Allow me!” and turning to me, began, 
Don’t 


; _ | ™ Margarita ”—when Jack cut her short. 


are to address my wife in that familiar manner!” 
he said, more fiercely than I had ever hear him 


~ “It is in fulfilment of a promise,” she answered, 


still smiling, and then began again, to me; “Mar- 


fet :. 


are old friends. 


four of my opals! 


’ garita, I know you now, thoroughly; know just 


how shallow, how credulous, how superstitious you 
are, and so I can congratulate your model husband 
upon his model wife. Oh, what triple fools men 
are! I have been rather roughly compelled to re- 

some souvenirs of our friendship which I hoped 


4, fo keep, but I am consoled by the thought that the 
»~ one for which I offered a substitute is gone beyond 


_ recall,” and she placed in my hand a little box, 
which I opened mechanically, and there were all 
I looked down at my hand, in 


2 B- serelebment, and then perceived, for the first 
_ time, that my ring was quite empty—not a stone 


~ remained ! 
_ “But how in the world did you get them?” I 
_ Said, my amazement overcoming every other feel- 


“ Easily,” she answered. “ The first was the most 


> difficult to obtain, but it was valuable, and worth 


a litle trouble. You thought your feelings over- 


.°came you, my dear, when you read my nofe, and 


gazed upon that excellent imitation of a diamond, 
and, to a certain extent, they did; but my belief 
that you were highly sensitive to odors was well- 
founded, it would seem, and my careful prepara- 
_ tion of the jeweler’s cotton was not thrown away. 
You should -warn your servants, however, not to 
admit strangers merely because they say that they 
You very foolishly handed me 
your other ring for inspection, and a small instru- 
sment which my glove concealed loosened the 
Stones for me, so that subsequent hand-pressures 
removed them without difficulty. But I will not 
trespass longer on your time—your husband has 


generously offered to pay my passage to France, 
where I shall be much more comfortable than I 


©) have ever been in America; so I will say good- 
et ~ 


She held out her hand, with a look on her 
beautiful face which only a stone could have re- 
sisted, and a tear rolled slowly down her cheek. 


I gave her my hand, and I do believe I should 


have kissed her if I had not caught sight of Jack’s 
disgusted face. I am ashamed to tell it, but when 
she was fairly gone, I suddenly realized that those 
_ opals were gone too! Perhaps nobody will be- 
_ lieve it, but I can honestly say I was glad. Some- 





hear of her once in awhile. Once we hear 
she was employed as a spy and detectj 
should think that would suit her to a T; hy 
last time we heard about her, she was k 
gambling-house, and very rich, people said, 
thing! I wonder if she ever stops to think 
she threw away when she dismissed Jack, Wy 
I think that but for her dismissing him, I she 
never have had him, I forgive her every 
and wish I Aad kissed her good-bye that, 


. 


when she took the opals for the second time! > 


= 
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THE FOLLOWING IS FROM 
AND THITHER, AND WE SEND 
THEM WHITHER? e 


“AH!” said a Sunday-school teacher, «Gy 
line Jones, what do you think you would hy 
been without your good father and mother?” 
suppose, mum,” said Caroline, “ I suppose , 
I should ha’ been a horphan.” oad 


A sHoRT time ago, on board of a train of om 
man was very much engaged in trying to pro . 
men are growing wise,” when a half drug 
fellow staggered up to him, saying: «Mj 
what a big fool your grandfather must have be 





A MATTER-OF-FACT man was told by his 
to put a check on his stomach if he wished 
long and be happy. He went eam ely 
tailor, who filled the prescription by m 
plaid vest. } 

“MAMMA,” said a little one, one day, a : 
angels wings?” “QO, certainly,” says 
full of ideas derived from pictures, “ they him 
wings.” “Then what did they want a lai 
for, to get down to Jacob?” 


A CONVICT says he was sent to prison for te 
dishonest, and yet he is compelled every @ 
cut out pieces of pasteboard, which are 
tween the soles of the cheap shoes made th 
palmed off on the innocent public as leath 
Philadelphia News. : 

WHEN he had called the meeting to‘ 
Brother Gardner arose and said: “Gen 
it wasn’t for de wheels on a wagon the 
wouldn't move. When de wheels is on) 
what?” “Grease!” solemnly exclaimed @ 
man, “Kerrect!” whispered the President 
rubbing his hands together. « We hezdey 
an’ de wheels. We will now pass de 
for de grease.” , 
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mW OF TOE NOTICES GIVEN BY THE PRESS OF GODEY'S FOR MAY, 


Be : 





er: 


ey’s. LADY’s Book ror May.—Gopey’s 
law's BOOK, under its new management, bear’ 
sy marks of improvement. A welcome inno- 
ion appears in the paragraphs of the Fashion 
saament, devoted to gentlemen’s styles in 
and summer goods. The work department 

4 cooking receipts are thoroughly excellent. 
nerite’”” and “ Her Graces” are the stories 

Nehis number. There is the usual steel engrav- 
sg, with colored and other fashion plates, depicted 
‘sad described. GODEY’'S “ Binder ” will be found 
"seefal for keeping back numbers of the magazine. 


ss, Philadelphia.— : 

{n appreciation of the encouragment . given 
“weir enterprise by /rogress, the new manage- 
© sent of GoDEY’s LADy’s Book sent me, with the 
May number, Godey’s Binder, in which a volume 
ofthe magazine may be handsomely and safely 
« The publishers claim for the May issue 
© that the frontispiece is advance in style = 
" workmanship ; that the fashion ptatesare true to the 
q Sie and much better executed, that the 
) Schion news is all that could be desired, that the 
E e “ Marguerite,” by Eiizabeth Olmis, will 
he read with pleasure, and that the innovation of 
|) gGentlemen’s Corner in the Fashion Department 
) ill attract attention of the sternér sex. 


‘ 
ba 


. 


y Mercury, Phila.— i 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for May is one of the 
interesting numbers that have b@®n issued 
= , and bears marks of improvement, if, in- 
this sterling old magazine is susceptible of 
ment at all. 
i plates are admirable pieces of artistic 
and the fashion news covers almost every 
Pmubject that just at present could be of interest to 
Othe fair sex. There are two charming novetettes 
by Elizabeth Olmis and Miss Emily Reed, and it 
Pisexpected that a new department, known as the 
» *Gentlemen’s Corner,” will be henceforth one of 
5 magazine’s best attractions. The current 
ber comes to us in a neat and convenient 
“bmder. Published by J. H. Haulenbeek & Co., 
ofthis city 


Repablic, Phila.— 
= Gopery’s Lapy’s Book.—In the May number 
Sef this magazine the frontispiece is an advance in 
@otkmanship on those heretofore appearing, the 
shion-plates are true to the present styles, the 
5 news are all that could be desired, the 
/Rovelette, “ Marguerite,” will be read with pieas- 
and a gentlemten’s corner in the fashion de- 
Partment is an attractive innovation. The new 
ers have wisely prepared a binder for the 
)m@agazne, which we advise every patron to send 
UBM; a5 it is simple, cheap and convenient. 


* impec 
owt 


| 
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fe 


a Herald, Phila.— 
| Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for May is one of the 
Mt interesting numbers that have been issued 
year, and bears marks of improvement, if, 
Meed, this sterling old magazine is susceptible of 
© VoL. cvi.— 36. 


The frontispiece and the. 





ls 
improvement at all. The frontispiece and’ th 
fashion plates are admirable pieces of artist 
work, and the fashion news covers almost ever 
subject that just at present could be of interest t@ ~~ 
the fair sex. There are two charming novelettes ~ 
by Elizabeth Olmis and Miss Emily Reed, and it- 
is expected that a new department, known as 
“ Gentlemen’s Corner,” will be henceforth one of 
the magazine’s best attractions. The 
number comes to us fin a neat and con ba 
binder. Published by J. H. Haulenbeek & Co,” = 
of this city. Re “4 
Evening News, Phila.— ae 
GopEy’s LADy’s Book, under its new manage-— He 
ment, has greatly improved. The general style’ 
of the Magazine remains the same, but the contri- 
butions are of a higher grade than formerly; all 
regular departments show more care, and 
Lapy’s Book as a’ whole has been greatly e- 
fied by the liberality and enterprise of its present 
publishers. The Fashion and Work Departments 7 
are especially worthy of notice, the illustrations — = 
and suggestions being as fresh as it is possible for 
a monthly publication to furnish. All the stories: 
are complete in each number, the May contriba- 
tors being Elizabeth Olmis, Emily Read, Sidney 
Emmet, and Mrs. M. C. Hungerford. There is) 77 
also a carefully-prepared account of the Vanderbilt 
ball, and the usual variety of poetry. A strong 7 
and very neat binder for the Lapy’s Book is 7) 
offered by the publishers as a premium for every 
new subscriber, while those who would prefer 
sheet-music binders can obtain them in the same 77 
way. i 


Republican, Lancaster, N. H— , Og 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book makes its appearance ~~ 
earlier than usual this month, and also brighter, 
than usual. Its frontispiece and fashion 6 <2 
show a decided improvement, and its fashion news, © 
together with the account of thé Vanderbilt ball “") 
in New York city, will be read with interest by 
the ladies. The innovation of a corner for gen” 4% 
tlemen in the fashion department will be duly ap- ~— > 
preciated, and we doubt not that many of the 4 
male sex will take a sly peep into that part of the” — 
fashions, to find out what is “chic” for <a 
occasions. [ts novelette, “ Marguerite,” by Eliza-~ = 
beth Olmis, and “ Her Graces,” by Miss Emily 
Reed, need only to be mentioned, as all they 
write is eagerly sought. In a word, GoDEYS — 
Lapy’s well merits attention this month in 
every department, * 


ig) 


Record, Phila.— 2 oe 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for May is a greatim- © 

provement on the previous issues of this publica- ~ 

tion. Its new managers, Messrs. J, H. Haulenbeek: 


of its class, Itis replete with patterns of 
kind, designs for fancy work, light literature, 
illuminated fashion plates. 

(@@ These, and one thousand more of 


character. 


like 
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ae WORK DEPARTMENT. ke 


Fic. 1.—PENWIPER, 
oe sting of small strips of black cloth, made into 
ndle and covered in the middle with red vel- 


opty first covered with a gold cord network stitched 


Fic. 1. 


with blue silk in point russe. In each mesh is a 


ape in Smyrna stitch of pink silk. At each end a 
(fringe of colored wools and gold thread, and straps 
‘of light-colored leather forming a handle, complete 


“ the penwiper. 
% Ft By: 


, 
ad 


s Fic. 2.—FAN. 
’ The fan is composed of soft marabout feathers, 





? finished in the centre with a small bunch of dog- 
roses; the handle is of rustic wood with a gold 


fing, attached to which is a long ribbon bow with 


‘a loop sufficiently long to hang on the arm. | This 


| fan is very easily made ; some stiff net or buckram 
is the bect for the foundation, cut to the shape. 


Somme wire must be sewn round the edge, then cover 


» the whole of the foundation with white silk or 
~ Satin. The handle can be procured from an um- 


Brella manufacturer ; it must have holes pierced 


> through the top, and a piece of the wood notched 


)~ out to fit the foundation, into which it must be 








placed and very firmly sewn; then com 
the extreme edge to sew the feathers on, 
edch side in alternate rows; do not finish one 
entirely before doing the other, as in doing « 
one that is finished is sure to become slighte 
arranged ; sew the feathers very closely topel} 
a 


o»e as 
— Fete 


a 

Fic. 3—RACK FOR NEWSPAPERS, 

The framework is of deal; it is covered 
dark peacock-blue plush. The design on th 
is worked in cross-stitch with shades of dal 
and olive upon unbleached linen. The » 
lined with watered silk to match the he 
broidery may be substituted for the ere 
design. 


Pay 





- 
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Fig. STOCKING PURSE IN Gaal 


The purse is made of silk, in two colom 
double and treble crochet, beginning at the ope 


ing at the top with two distinct parts, wh ch 
joined together to formacircle. The heel 
worked, and lastly the toe, which is in 
crochet, and gradually decreases in size, 
bars are slipped through loops of crochet; th 
and'the ring are of metal. 
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Fic. S@- TRIMMING: CROCHET 
FANCY BRAID. 


Ist row: Fold the braid as shown in the desi , 


work one double into the right-hand corer g 


folded part, eight chain, one double into the 


corner, fifteen chain, one single into third, wi 


chaifi, * one double into two picots together, t 


chain, one double into second of twelve chain, : 


chain. Repeat from ¥ 


work one single into the centre stitch of eag 


the eight loops of chain to draw them all tog her 


seven chain, one double into the last of five 
five chain. Repeat from the brining oa 

2d row: One double separated by one 
into each alternate stitch of last row. 


For the edge: One double into two picoty) 


gether in the depth of scallop (see. design), 


chain, * one double into next picot, five cha 


seven times more, one doub 


Repeat from * 
Repeat from the beg 


next picot, four chain. 
of the row. 





Fic. 6,—UMBRELLA CASE, 79 


A very useful article is shown by this engra 
The case includes a back portion and two pa 
made from jean, felt-cloth, heavy canvas, bf 
rep, or any suitably heavy material, 
edges of the parts are joined and then B 


seven times moré, gf 
double into two next picots together, five ¢ hain, 
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bright colored braid, machine-stitched on, the 

id being arranged in a similar manner about all 

t edges. The pockets may be cut separately, 
mat the case will be all the. stronger for cntting 
sm in one piece. In either event stitching 


* laiches them to place down the middle, and a row 


=) “Of the braid is placed over the fastening to corre- 
> Spond with the finish at the sides. The pockets 
Samay be decorated with embroidery done in the 
#South Kensington outline stitch, or they may have 

\ the owner’s monogram embroidered: upon them. 
loop is fastened at the top of the back at the 

* center, to suspend the case on the wall. Such 
iy gases will be found an excellent protection for nice 
; s, and are really very simple in construc- 


= 


Fic. 7.—MUSIC BAG. 
oh} ie “The bag is composed of Berlin work stripes, 
- « separated by puffings of satin. The stripes meas- 
» ure twenty-four inches in length and two and one- 
inches in breadth; the satin puffings are the 
e length ; they are sewn together, and fixed to 





Fic. 7. 


h satin; the work is then folded in half, and a 

i¢ of satin inserted at each end to form sides. 
Two handles of silk cord are fixed to each side, 
ind a woolen ball is placed at the end of each 


, 
ad 


; Fic. 8 HAND SCREEN. 
" "The screen is made on a wire foundation; one 
Fi Side i is covered with black satin embroidered with 
)) Silk, and ‘the other side with the feathers of the 
wild duck; the feathers are sewn evenly on black 
iff muslin, and are arranged to form a fringe 
“3 round the eige; a frilling of ruby satin is placed 
: under the feathers, and is drawn down over the 
| handle, whicn is ornamented with ruby silk cord 
and tassels. 











Fic. 9. EMBROIDERED SPRAY, 
The flowers and leaves are embroidered with 
siiks of various shades on muslin or net; mene 
worked in this way are cut out and appliqued on 
different materials for dresses, etc. 


, 
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Fic. 10.—WORK BASKET, 

The basket is of fancy wicker, with a partition 
in the centre; it is lined with blue satin edged 
with a narrow crewei fringe. The outside of we 
basket is ornamented with a band of embroider 
satin edged with fringe; a tuft of crewel is p 
at each side. 





















DECORATIVE NEEDLE-WORK. 

Lustra painting in combination with embroidery 
jg an adaptation of the principles of etching em- 
broidery which is now being revived. Etching 
* embroidery is remarkably effective, and not at all 
9 difficult of execution. To work: Stretch on an 
> om © embroidery frame some good white or cream col- 
© ored silk, and pencil upon this the chief outlines 
TO sof a landscape engraving with prominent objects 
Tor figures. Take a sable brush and form the sky 
. w by washing in sepia for the darker parts, leaving 
ey the surface of the silk untouched for the white 
e a clouds, and then color the rest of the picture with 
"washes of sepia in shades corresponding with 
9 those of the engraving. Thread the needle with 
GE > fine black silk and commence to cover the paint- 
ing. Leave unworked all light parts, such as the 
sky; work the medium tints with rich hues of 
black silk a short distance apart, and work the 
darkest shades in flat satin stitch very close to- 
gether, Graduate between the medium and deep- 
est tints with separate satin stitches; commence 

them close together and end them more apart. 
Arasene embroidery is a novel method of raised 
work in variation of chenille embroidery, The 
* a materials required are arasene, either of wool or 
+ ae 4 silk, large-eyed needles, canvas, velvet, silk, and 
f | serge, and it is suitable for curtain borders, mantle 
© borders, parasol covers, and other objects where 
me the pile of arasene is not liable to be injured by 
73H friction. In working with arasene it is necessary 
1 )  tostretch the material on a frame, and the arasene 
- i applied as in canvas work in tent-stitch. The 
» large pointed needle is required to draw the ara- 
. sene backward and forward through the material 
without twisting it. The chief part of the design 
» should be done with wool arasene, the silk being 
"used for the brighter lights. Some workers prefer 
' to treat the arasene as chenille, and lay it along 
the surface, catching it down as in conching, but 
| the few shades that it is possible to employ in this 
Manner detract from the beauty of the work. 
| Amasene can be worked upon canvas or serge 
% “without a frame ; the material must be held in the 
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cuted in crewel-or stem. stitch. Great ¢ 
needed in passing the arasene through the 
rial, so that it shall be with the pile upwaré 
not show the woven centre line from wh 
soft edges proceed. Broad and velvety effe 
obtainable in arasene embroidery, and it is ' 
useful in art-work, as so much individual éxp 
sion can be given to the work. 

Au passé is a flat satin stitch worked scabie 
material with no raised foundation, ‘This stiteh i 
also called point passé, long stitch, and even in 
stitch. It is used in all kinds of embroidery up 
linen, silk, satin, and velvet, and is specially ad 
to church work. Anything that ‘can be threac 
through a needle will embroider in “au passé. 4 

Combed-out work is of two kinds, The & 
consisting of inserting loops of wool an inch ; 
a half in length into alternate rows of plain k 
ting, during the process of making, and pe 
sufficient length has been knitted, cutting th 
loops and combing them out first with a 
tooth comb and then with a small one until” 
wool assumes the texture of hair, and entirely COR we 
ceals the knitted foundation. It is chiefly used 
for mats. The other is used to form detached 
flowers of combed-out wool and bits .of / 
Pansies and similar simple flowers can be ec 
fectively made in this way. , The materials r 
sary for this combed-out work are different 
of single Berlin wool, pieces of good velvet, 
green wire, and mucilage. For example, i in f 
ing a pansy each petal is made separately th 
Wind single wool of a light color six times F 
two fingers of the left hand, and then ta 
wool off the fingers without disturbing it, anc 
a piece of fine wire through the loops at one, 
after which fasten the wire firmly by twisting it. 
that it secures all the wool at that end. Cons ‘th 
loops at the end where they are not secured by 
wire, and proceed to comb out the -wool,. 
coarse comb to begin with, and.change to agr 
sized one until the wool is as fine as floss silk, the 
snip the edges of the wool to the shape of a pansy | 
petal. A little pure mucilage judiciously droppe: 1 
on and about the wool forming the petal willd 
the combings from getting out of place, and it ist 
also used to fix on to the petal the light fibres o 
different colored wools that form the markit 
Comb these out before laying them on petal, ; 
fix them to their places with the points of fi 
scissors, and not with the hands. Make thee 
the pansy and the dark outside lines of the p 
of pieces of velvet, cut to shape and caught dot 
with tiny stitches of colored silk, but muti he. 
edges of the velvet into position. As each’ peta 
is made, crook the end of the wire supportin 
and hang it up by this crook to dry, and ass 
as all are finished combine the separate wires a 
cover them with green wool, peat the b 
of the flower quite neatly. 
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FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE, 
1.—Walking dress of plain écru pongee, 
| pongee with embroidered flowers upon it. 
: Sunderskirt is trimmed with one deep plaiting, 
ith a tow of Spanish lace and narrower plaiting 
bove it, The overskirt is trimmed with lace. 
& bodice with coquille of lace up the front, 
selbow sleeves, long gloves. Straw bonnet trimmed 
Sith écru silk, and pink feathers. 
Fig. 2.—Walking dress, made of plaid satin 
tah. silk, and sapphire-blue ottoman silk. The 
Gndérskirt is trimmed with three plaited ruffles 
‘ofthe surah. The princess overdress is pointed in 
draped high on the sides, with cut-steel 
es fastening it; a band fastened by the same 
s outlines the bodice. Vest, collar, and 
Sof the surah. Blue straw bonnet, trimmed 
ith ottoman ribbon, steel buckles, and yellow 
hemums. 
» 3—Carriage dress, made of black satin, 
: American silk and satin damassée. The un- 
skirt is made of satin kilted. The overdress is 
damassée; pointed bodice cut heart shaped, 
} puff of satin filling up the space. Black 
y hat, trimmed with nod red satin, feathers, 
gilt ornaments, 
a Fig. 4—Evening dress of cream-color satin. 
) The front of the skirt is one deep puff with a deep 
er * flounce of duchesselace, headed by a garland of 
flowers. The overskirt is laid in folds, finished by 
r garland of flowers. The long train is em- 
gidered in colored silks. Pointed bodice, cut 
jand heart shaped in front, filled in with 
§ lisse ; the bodice and sleeves are embroid- 
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4 ssée. The underskirt is trimmed with a deep 
. ited ruffle, lined with cardinal satin. The 
and overdress are of the damassée, with 
collar, and sash of the plain goods. Brown 
bonnet, trimmed with cashmere lace, brown 

on, and cardinal flowers and feather. 


= DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
1.—Walking costume of electric blue otto- 
msilk. The skirt is edged with a box plaiting in 
and plain plaits behind. Above this falls a 
Wehenille tablier, and a chenille panel at the back, 
) ver which falls a very full drapery. The other 
ty ’ all of the front and side of dress is made of che- 
hille net embrdidered in flowers. Pointed jacket, 
h cufis of chenille embroidered. Straw hat 

z ened with velvet and feathers. 

i Fig. 2.— Walking dress of brown surah and écru 
es hair. The underskirt is of the surah 
hed with a plaiting. The overskirt fits the 

tightly in front, is scalloped around the 


z Fig 5.—Walking dress of brown silk and ° 





edge, and is embroidered in macaroons 
silk; it is’cut at the sides where the 
the front comes through back drapery, — 
bodice trimmed to correspond. Ecru straw 
trimmed with brown velvet, feathers and i 

Fig. 3.—Parasol of pink and silver } 
decorated by a wreath of blush-roses with de 
velvet leaves. Maritime handle in polished y 
tied with a bow of pink moire ribbon, ae 

Fig. 4.—Parasol of deep red velvet aa : 
silk, bordered with Spanish lace, embroidered a 
chenille. On one side is traced a beaded s 
Crook handle of ebonized wood. 

Fig. 5.—Parasol of écru satin, covered with’ 
three rows of ficelle lace, and ornamented with = 
sprays of lilac and loops and ends of satin ribbon; 
bamboo stick with gold handle. om 

Fig. 6.—Parasol of black satin, with satin ph 
bon loops and ends, and garland of pink roses; | 
two rows of black lace trim it, headed with a 
satin kilting. Dresden china handle. 

Fig. 7.—Umbrella handle of ebony, surmounted _ 
by a carved poodle. 3 

Fig. 8.—Umbrella handle carved in ivory, repre 
senting a female figure. 

Fig. 9.—Plastron of plaited lace, secured si 
blue plush ribbon and a clasp. The collar is gf 
plush, covered with lace and trimmed with bows | 

Fig. 10.—Officer’s collar, made of dark green’ 
velvet, pearl buckle, cream lace, and silk g; 

Figs. 11 and 42,—-Front and back view of 
for girl of three years, made of nainsook m 
trimmed with lace and insertion placed over as 
ribbon. h: 
Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of dre : 
for girl of six years, made of terra cotta albatro 
it is cut in the princess shape with a plai 
around the bottom and in the back, drapery 0m 5 
the front; it is cut in tabs trimmed with soft si 
lozenge-shaped ornaments. Satin ribboa a 
collar and in the back. The front of waist is 
braided, 

Fig. 15.—Dinner dress for lady, made of s 
more green silk; the front of the dress is co 
with a network of steel, the side panels with. 
fringe. The bodice and sleeves are trimm 
correspond with skirt, 

Fig. 16.—Afternoon costume for young 
made of prune-color foulard, The skirt is 
with two kiltings with pale blue ribbon run thro 
them, fastened by a large bow in front. 
tunic with plastron of pale blue satin; cuffsand] ~ 
ings of the satin. 

Fig. #7.—Bonnet made of gilt straw t 
with leaves, aigrette, and olive ribbon. 

Fig. 18.—Dark blue straw bonnet, tt 
with ribbon and silk pompons, 








Black Spanish lace bonnet with lice : 


trimmed with mandarin orange pom- 


20,—Black chip poke bonnet, trimmed with 
t, yellow feathers, ana gold ornamental 


“g1.—The rowing brooch of antique silver, 
Soresenting boating implements and a duck. 
© fig. 22.—Fan of cream satin, embroidered with 
an thread; it is mounted on ivory, and is edged 
wah white feathers. 

Fig. 23- Ladies’ out-door wrap made of broché 
man silk, trimmed with detached motif of jet 
smenterie and lace. 

Fig. 24.—Visite for lady, made of satin surah 

ain and brocaded, trimmed with lace and passe- 

enteric. 
a Fig. 25.—Pin in the shape of a deer’s foot, made 
Ra of metal, covered with real skin Small nickel 
© pails and clamps complete the brooch. 
a Fig. 26.—Handkerchief with border embroid- 
gred in red and blue. 
S Fig. 27—Handkerchief with border printed in 


Fig. 28.—Handkerchief embroidered in white. 

Fig. 29.—Handkerchief with fancy hemstitched 
border. 

% Fig. 30.— Handkerchief embroidered in blue. 

_ Fig. 31.—Walking dress for young lady, made 

‘of bronze color sateen; the skirt is box-plaited, 

Jacket 


xd with a panier formed at the upper part. 

with vest, collar, cuffs and sash of a darker 

“shade. Straw hat trimmed with silk and velvet, 
fastened by gilt and steel ornaments. 

a Fig. 32.—Evening dress for young lady, made 


© of cream-colored nun’s veiling. The front of the 

q skirt is pufied, fastened by small silk pompons. 

| The skirt is edged with plaitings. The drapery is 

-, short in front, long and bouffant in the back. 

A Pointed bodice cut square, elbow sleeves trimmed 

with lace. 

q Fig. 33.—Dress for child of seven years, made 

Sof fine check sateen. The underskirt is kilted, 

> the overdress and bodice are in one, plaited both 

front and back, ribbon tied around the waist-line 
and finished with a large bow in front. 

» Fig. 34-—Dress for child of three years, 

aie of blue and white plaid wool goods, trimmed 

= with plain blue band on the skirt, cuffs, collar and 

> pockets 

| Figs. 35 and 36.—Front and back of dress for 

) ehild of five years, made of Havana brown cash- 

_ mere, piped with silk of a lighter shade. Hat of 
3 , trimmed with silk and pompons. 

» Figs. 37 and 38.—Front and back view of dress 

> for child of five years, made of plain pink batiste. 

_ The back is kilted from the neck down, the front 

ited with a deep Irish point lace, collar and 

trimmed to correspond. Ribbon around 

st tied, in bow in front. Straw hat trimmed 

th chenille cord and tassels, : 





“The inex "diate is ey a ; pt yes 
ten years; it can be made of thin cloth or oe Be 
material to zaatch the dress. The pattern ¢ 
sists of seven pieces, half of front, back, side body,” 
sleeve, cuff, pocket, and collar. rh 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR, JU 

4 plain, unvarnished chronicle of the present ri 
modes will no longer suffice for the description 
the marvels that tempt us on all sides; it nee 
the pen of a poet fitly to discourse on the wonde 
ful colors and designs of ail the new materials, ai 
to enumerate in suitable terms all the fanciful; 
rangements that compose a fashionable toi t 
and the thousand and one costly but delicio 
trifles that a woman of taste adopts for the ado ‘ 
ment of her person. We, however, will try and Fis 
what we can do to let our many readers for 
short time see the fashions with our eyes. 

We will first speak of- bonnets, and we 
happy to say that for once in the history of fash 
last year’s bonnet is available as the frame of th $.. 
Never has such diversity prevailed in womat 
head gear. The shapes are of all sorts—smia 
large, and of medium size—while straws, p ai 
and fancy, rough-finished and smooth, in all ¢o 
ors and in gilt, chip bonnets and bonnets of si 
velvet, lace, crepe, or of cloth, are alike fashiona-s 
ble, and every lady may wear what is right in her = 
own eyes, providing only that her bonnet, wheth 
it has cost $1 or $50, has been chosen with refer= 
ence to her dress. Nor is it absolutely necessary ~ 
that it shall match the costume; to harmonize be % 
it is sufficient. 

Still there are a few general features which | 
accepted fashions. Straw bonnets are chosen f 
ordinary wear, and lace or embroidered ones f 
state occasions. Especially is there a fancy f 
lace, and of this are the most expensive a 
recherche bonnets of the season. The finest lac 
are used—real Spanish lace, and point de FP 
ees, point d’Alengon and Duchess lace. Nothing” 
is too rich for the purpose, and dadies not unfre?) 
quently have capotes for full dress made of 
some fichus, great care, of course, being taken z 
to injure the lace. Lace ‘strings are worn on 
bonnets, and two sets of narrow strings all of ¥ 
vet ribbon, or else two of ottoman with two 
vet ribbon for other materials; these 
ribbons are tied on the side to form the bow. 
many loops, which is now in fashion. Mars 
seen upon all sides; we spoke early in the $ 
about it promising to be very fashionable, butt 
wildest imagination did not picture the popula 
to which it has attained; it is used extensively 
upon bonnets. Red and orange is a new 
combination, much favored in millinery, but whi 
finds less favor than that of yellow and bk ke 
Raspberry reds’ and dingy purples, knowfi a 
crushed strawberry, hold their own, and it is dif 
cult to give any one who has not seen them any 
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ke eta terra caries; Rare of daiecar. fake of lace embroidery. White dresses ay 
lives, bronzes, and purplish shades, appear among | festival dress and rage for the summer, ¢ 
her toilets are being prepared in wash and woo 
~Two entirely new and, presly bonnets are the \| in wash goods nothing can be prettier thay 
is Corday and Bonne Mannan, the latter being a | of white lawn. One is made with flognas 
Wal bonnet with rows of plaited lace around the | jacket of exquisite Irish point embroidery, trig 
)> brim, giving it much the appearance of a cap. | with loops and bows of pale blue ribbon, 
crown is close and covered with velvet, with | has the flounces tucked and then edged wi 
jeweled buckle and a nodding aigrette set at one | net and floral embroidery. The back and fm 
jacket have inserting embroidery bands let js 
a the lower portion is bordered with band and a 
Baty aves over the forehead. The Corday is | of the embroidery. White nun’s veiling formes 
much the same shape, but has a loose crown. An | of thé prettiest wool costumes, made with § 
’ mt bonnet in this style is made of dark | drapery in double loops, while the front js fom 
-emerald- green velvet, the soft Moorish crown | of curved folds of the veiling upon one sides 
being of gilt net, and the brim of velvet, veiled with | half across the front, and rows of Pompadouriy 
two rows of gold lace. An emerald-studded | upon the other. The corsage and sleeves ™ 
‘clasp fastens a cluster of golden wheat-heads, | trimmed with Pompadour lace and loop bg 
‘which fall over the left side of the hat. We can | satin ribbon. A very elegant dress patt 
u j fine white nun’s veiling, with border of Chinu 
¢ large and small pokes, peaked shapes, hats so | junks in oriental embroidery. cf 
» large that small ladies suggest walking mushrooms, The American silks spoken of last month*hs 
i so rapidiy gained in popularity, especially thes 
manufactured by John A. Stearn & Co., of Ne 
York, that we have shown the effect of the 
U The special novelty for overskirts for ladies’ | as adapted for costumes in Fig. 3 of our colon 
© dresses is the cook’s apron, which forms a square | fashion plate; in design, quality, finish and gg 
o across the front and side breadths, and has various | these silks are equal to any foreign goods, at jes 
arrangements for the back; this style is used both | than half the price. In fact, it is now becomim 
* for wool and wash dresses. A good model for the | fashionable to wear domestic goods in preferem 
~ latter is one of Worth’s dresses of pale blue | tothe imported. ll the higher grades of 
~~ Chambery, that has the square apron covered | are now made in this country, among which my 
’ aq with small embroidered white crescents, while | be found black and fancy brocades, with al 
» larger half moons form the scalloped edge that | new and elegant effects; black and fancy suraly 
Surrounds the apron. This apron is made by | a specialty being the velvet edge surah; blackas 
> sewing together two Chambery breadths, making | fancy ottomans, fast woven, with back gua 
» @ seam down the middle; this is long, square- | not to fray, pull or slip. We can speak from 
_ €ornered, extending just back of the side breadth, | perience in regard to the wearing of these silks 
» following on the narrow flounces at the foot, and | they are guaranteed to outwear goods of 
) its wrinkles or drapery folds formed by a single | make, and even when turned will outwear Freud 
Fe rbetch of gathers quite high on each side; this is | silks, while they fully equal them in style 
Shaped into the belt by two darts, and sometimes | ish. The long gloves worn over tight sleeves a 
\ ote corner at the top is gathered into a | not as fashionable as they have been. Lom 
‘! “N or a crescent-shaped puff, or hangs in a | wristed gloves vie for preference with the but 
> handkerchief end. The back breadths are cov- | wrists. Some fancy gloves have ribbons insert 
» ered from belt to foot by eight flounces, four 6f | at the wrists and half way from the top, with éh 
‘which are of scalloped embroidery gathered on, | tic underneath, that holds them tothe arm. Ne 
es EF Picroating with four others of plain blue Chambery | silk and lisle-thread gloves come in all lengl 
pleated and edged with oriental lace. Scarlet | and in an unnumbered list of new and old¢ 
»” watered ribbon in two very long looped bows is | and shades. Very fine and lovely gloves of si 
>on each side of the flounces next the apron. This | or thread will be more fashionable than 
> iS an excellent design for white muslin or écru | fore, and they will be chosen of the sameh 
~~ Batiste dresses trimmed with embroidery and lace, | hose whenever these are not black. 
and also for foulards that have printed borders, or A new reign of black lace has set in, ond'@ 
that may be edged with the colored embroideries | used in the greatest profusion; black thre: 
that are now done on écru batiste. shawls are being used as drapery for 
A pretty dress can be made of pongee, shirreds| dresses, with wide lace used as trimming; & 
>> at the waist line and cut in long, straight pieces, | also extensively worn upon wraps, and 
| which are lined with deep red, and looped above | dresses in a variety of different styles. Sp 
@ flounce of cream Irish lace embroidery. The | guipure, with thick silk designs and cords) 
‘yest is of deep red China silk, and Vandyke collar guipire meshes; laces, with Spanish de 
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oat Prneshies of thread lace, and Fronch 
of Fibread lace. 
silk mantles, heavily corded themes 
‘procades, with very large figures take 
4. Visites, with high shoulders, and very 
“ag the back, and mantelets with cape backs 
| half-Jong fronts, aré the two popular forms, 
54 both have strings underneath that tie around 
Swaist, so as to make the back fall closely to the 
se. The new passementeries are convenient 
Seamings; they are of satin cords in large 
ares, and may be cut apart and arranged where 
ied. These, with the laces before mentioned, 
or chenille fringes, form the trimmings. 
n’s suits still continue simple in form and 
jn shape. The princess and Mother Hub- 
bar Md shapes remain in favor, and kilt skirts with 
ge praided jackets are much in vogue. The 
ited cress is simple and pretty, consisting 
oose plaits laid from the neck to the bottom of 
Ba dress, and the plaits fastened down; a shirred 
Swilar finishes the dress, which is an “admirable 
for wash materials. 
_ Weare frequently told by our numerous corres- 
% ts that the fashionable modes of the day are 
a ‘adapted to ladies of moderate means; such is 
"wt, however, the case if looked upon rightly. 
~The exaggerated love of dress is very like the love 
of gambling—there is the same feverishness about 
the same resemblance to a whirlpool that drags 
yictims into its vortex, and never sets them free 
gin. Simplicity is rare, unfortunately, and that 
eee! pity, for it is always a sign of distinction 
not that we have any intention of recommend- 
4 ing garments of sackcloth or hygienic modes, but 
Wthis we undoubtedly do say, that no amount of 
» omament suits a lady of moderate means so well 
Das a correct and carefully-arranged style of dress. 
: garments can be of the latest fashion, and 
made of the newest materials, and cut to perfec- 
on, but the materials should be of moderate price 
and well chosen, such as a gentlewoman would 
wear—a lady of sense, who knows her own posi- 
Shon and what shoals she must avoid. Sateen is a 
sefal and pretty fabric; the material for a dress 
"of it, with trimmings and lining, can be purchased 
f t$10. There are many wool goods that can be 
ht at the same price, while a neat percale, 
m, or cambric, can be bought for $5. These 
an bemade up from the diagram patterns, and de- 
Sigts furnished in the magazine at home; and a 
Vlady will soon find she can be neatly and fashiona- 
pattired at a small cost, if she only uses judg- 
in her purchases. 
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GENTLEMEN’S CORNER. 
Gentlemen’ S$ pins are shown in the timest shapes 
in balls, horseshoes or nautical designs, encrusted 

Mia rubies, sapphires or diamonds. These pins 
F by gentlemen to wear with their 
white Teck scarfs, which are popular 
jSemi-dress suits. A white satin necktie, bro- 





porn with all dots of BB 7 AEA and f 


by starry edelweiss in India gold, set with a ruby 
or sapphire in sunken gypsy style, is worn by ox” 
quisites in dress. Monkey heads, fox head 
tiger’s and cats’ heads with open jaws, or the fu 
figure of Foxhall or Iroquois, with the jockey in 
Keene’s or Lorillard’s colors, are other fashionable _ 
designs for scarf-pins. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD, fog 
We have so frequently been asked lately inre~ 


ference to the different dates, and names of wed- / 
ding anniversaries, that we think some hints in re+ 
ference to the matter may be agreeable to our) = 
readers. It is usual in most cases to mark the ré-~ 
turn of the anniversary each year by expressions — 
of good-will, the bestowal of gifts between husband ~ 
and wife, and by an entertainment where all the res 
latives are invited ; of course if the Jatter is not cared 

for it is by no means necessary. The fifth anmi-” 
versary is called “the wooden wedding,” the 
tenth is “tin,” twenty “crystal,” twenty- feat 
“silver,” fifty is the “golden” anniversary, and ~ 
at sixty isthe diamond wedding. The cards sent out 

on these anniversaries are usually engraved-so as to © 
accord with the time to be celebrated, for the wooden 

the cards resemble wood, the words “wooden wed- 
ding” and “no gifts received,” being engraved im ; 
one corner. The tin are engraved on tin foil, crystal “9 
on paper resembling, glass, silver on silver paper, ~ 
gold on gold paper, and the diamond one so: rarely 
occurs that taste is allowed full scope, and all. ~ 
manner of extravagances are committed. If gifts 

are given at these entertainments, they are given by ~~ 
relatives and intimate friends, and must be appro: 9 
priate to the time celebrated. The custom of « 
giving gifts is in a measure dying out, as our most 7) 
self-respecting households who desire to celebrate | 

a return of their wedding day, are compelled 
through their delicacy of feeling to relinquish a ~ 
general gala entertainment, simply because they ~ | 
do not approve of miscellaneous gift-making- 
People of superior breeding regard anniversary © 
contributions to their household effects with dis- 
tress, if not with aversion; and such gifts, if mot ~ 
presented by those who possess a natural right to — | 
make such bestowals, are likely to be returned to oo9 
their donors. Ata wooden wedding lately cele-; 77 
brated, about fifty intimate friends were invited, 
who enjoyed a pleasant evening in conversation 
and dancing. The parlors were handsomely” 
decorated with flowers, the bride received in’ her 
wedding dress of white silk, made with a very 
long train, and trimmed with duchess lace.’ The 
corsage was cut square, and the sleeves came to : 
the elbow. She carried a bouquet of fragrant 9 
white roses and wore diamond ornaments. A ~ 
silver wedding was lately celebrated by a dinner 
party of eighty invited guests, cea aaa 
relatives. The room was. handsomely d 

with flowers, the dinner table, and halls. The © 
bride of twenty-five years ago was attired ina” 
very beautiful dress of garnet, made with a Jong” 
train, the front being of silver brocade. The” 
dress was cut square and trimmed with silver 
fringe and point lace. Her ornaments were dia- 4 
monds. Two daughters were attired in white ~ 
surah satin, made dancing length, and wore pearl _ 
ornaments, FasHane 
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VENZTIAN FRITTERS. 


 Fagredients.—Three ounces of rice, 


One pint of milk, 

Two ounces of sugar, 

One ounce of butter, 

Grated rind of half a lemon, 
Three ounces of currants, 
Four apples, 

One teaspoonful of flour, 
Three eggs, 

A little salt. 


4 Ea © Pick, wash, and drain the rice, and put it into a 
- fall pint of cold milk, and bring it very slowly to 
a boil; stir it often, and let it simmer gently until 
"quite thick and dry. When about three parts 

3 done, add to it the sugar, butter, salt and lemon. 
~ Let it cool in the sauce-pan, and when only just 

warm mix with it thoroughly three ounces of 

-* Seurrants that have been well washed and dried, 

= four apples chopped fine, a teaspoonful of flour 


~ and three well-beaten eggs. 


Drop the mixture in 


~ small fritters, fry them in boiling lard from five to 
_ seven minutes, and let them, become quite firm on 
* one side before they are turned ; do this with a 
'timslice. Drain them as they are taken up, and 

sift white sugar over them after they are dished. 


VEAL HAsH. 


Fin: LSagieitienss. —Cold veal, 


‘ 


\ 


Stale bread-crumbs, 
Two tablespoonfuis of butter, 


, Half a teaspoonful of black pepper, 


Half a teaspoonful of salt, 
Teaspoonful of flour, 
Teacupful of boiling water. 


Put the boiling water in a sauce-pan, stir in an 


: % 
* even t 


nful of flour mixed in a tablespoonfui 


» of cold water, and let it boil five minutes; add 
half a teaspoonful of black pepper, as much salt, 
- and the butter, and let it keep hot but not boil. 
‘Chop the veal fine, and mix with it half as much 
stale bread-crumbs. Put it in a pan, and pour the 
gravy on it; then let it simmer ten minutes. 


arereeaedts. —Six eggs 


BuTTERED Ecos. 


One tablespoonful of milk, 

Two tablespoonfuls of Parmesan 
cheese, 

Pepper and salt, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Bread. 


"Beat the eggs light and add the milk, cheese 
and seasoning, heat the butter in a stew-pan, put 


im the eggs, stir over the fire well, then turn 


ee — them out upon slices of buttered toast. 


and 





STEWED FisH. 


Ingredients.—Rock-fish or shad, 

A quarter of a pound of } 

One large bunch of pa 

One teaspoonful of cinnamon. 

Half teaspoonful of allspice, 4 

Half teaspoonful of Pepper, — 

Half teaspoonful of salt, 

Flour, a 

One large onion chopped fin a 

One pint of port wine, ¥ 
Score your fish and rub the butter, flour, 5 
herbs, onion and seasoning well over your , . 
Put half a pint of port wine in one pint of y 
put in your fish, and let it stew slowly (a shad 
hour). When done add the other half p a 
wine, butter and flour to thicken gravy, w 
served with the fish. 


DEVILED CRABs, 

Ingredients. —One dozen crabs, 

Half a pound of butter, 

Six hard-boiled eggs, 

Pepper and salt, 

A little onion, 

Parsley, 

Cracker-dust or bread- crumb, 
Take one dozen crabs and boil fifteen mi 
pick out carefully, mix with them the salt, pet 
butter, yolks of six hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped parsley, and enough cracker-duw! 
bread-crumbs to make them stick. Mix n 
gether and return to the shells, which shoul 
cleaned and ready; sprinkle a little crackerdun 
top, and put into oven to brown. One 
crabs will make eight when finished. 


STRAWBERRY CREAM. 
Ingredients. —Six ounces strawberry jam, 

One pint of cream, 

Juice of one lemon. ¥ 
Pulp six ounces of strawberry jam, or fresh 
berries mixed with sugar, with one pint of ef 
through a sieve; add to it the juice of onedem 
whisk it fast at the edge of the dish, lay ¢ 
on a sieve, add a little more juice of leme 
when no more froth will rise put the cream) 
dish, or into glasses, and place the froth 
well drained. This is served -with cake 
with it. 

SHREWSBURY CAKES. 
Ingredients,—A quarter of a pound of buttery: 

A quarter of a pound of sugar, a 

One egg, ss 

Half a teaspoonful mixed spice) 

Flour. a 
Mix all the ingredients well together, and af 
much flour as is required to make a paste 
thin, and bake in a quick oven. ‘: 





» ae “STRAWBERRY Sneatawae ¢ 
| Ingredients.—One quart of flour, 
* One teaspoonful of salt, 
nds of fine large strawberries and Two heaping teaspoonfuls Royal 
dered sugar; put them ina Baking Powder, ; 
s of powder gars P One pint of milk, 
ttle, over a slow fire, until the sagar Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
; then boil them precisely twenty min- Strawberries, 
fs as possible; have ready a number of Sugar, 
and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork Cream. ; 
the jars immediately, and keep through | Sift the flour, salt and powder together, rub in the 
‘emmer ina cool, dry cellar. The jars must | butter cold; add the milk, and mix into a smooth 7) 
ted before the fruit is poured in, otherwise | dough just soft enough to handle; divide in half, 
- Pwill-break. It is better to preserve straw- | and roll out to the size of breakfast plates; lay on a 
isc in small quantities, as they are less liable | a greased baking-tin, and bake in.a hot oven © 
twenty minutes ; when finished, separate the cakes 
without cutting, as cutting makes them heavy, ~~ 
CANNED STRAWBERRIES, Cover the bottom halves of the shortcake with the 
#s,—Sugar, strawberries set close together, sprinkle them ~ 
Strawberries. plentifully with sugar and cream, lay on the top 
e half a pound of sugar to one pound of straw- | halves with the crust downwards, use the rest of the ” 
s let the sugar stand upon the berries for fruit over them, and sprinkle with sugar plenti- . 
Se hour ; then place on the fire, and let them | fully, eat with cream. 
il up hard once ; take off, and put in glass cans, 
sh should be immediately screwed up. 





SPONGE CAKE. 
Ingredients.—Six eggs, 
The weight of the eggs in sugar, 
: The weight of three eggs in flour, 
.—Straw berries, The grated rind and juice of one™ 
Sugar. lemon. 


ss when made with fine, full-flavored, scarlet Beat the eggs separately until very light, beat ine 
wherries, is a very delicious preserve, and is by | sugar into the yolks, the rind and juice of the ~~ 
ay preferred to guava jelly, which it greatly re- | lemon, and the flour after having been passed 
mbles, Stalk the fruit, bruise it very slightly, | through a fine sieve. Then add the whites of the 
gad stir it for a few minutes over a gentle fire; | eggs, put in a buttered pan and bake in a quick 
tt in it without pressure. Take equal weight of | oven. 
p jie and sugar; let it boil from fifteen to 
w-five minutes after_it commences. To test 
mthe jelly is thick enough, a small portion 
d be taken out from time to time, and allowed 
when the consistency will be discovered. 


STRAWBERRY JELLY. 


eh 


To Bor A Ham. 
Ingredients.—One ham, 
Large cupful of brown sugar, 
One pint of sherry. 
Put the ham down in cold water that has _pre- 
viously had the sugar and sherry wine added to 
it; let it simmer slowly, allowing fifteen minutes for — 
¢s.—Pounded loaf sugar, each pound of ham; when done take off the skin, — 
Strawberries. and return to the water until cold. A ham cooked 
u equal weights of sugar and of strawberries; | jn this manner is incomparably better than when 
fish them in the preserving-kettle, and mix the | cooked in the ordinary way. 
ar well with it; stir, carefully remove the scum, 
i boil it for twenty minutes. FARINA PupDING. 
i. Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 
STRAWBERRY TAPIOCA. Four heaped tablespoonfals of farime 
s.—One quart of strawberries, One teacupful of sugar, 
One teacupful of tapioca, Two ounces of butter, 
One cup of sugar, Four eggs, 
One quart of water, Rind of one lemon. id 
Cream. Put the milk on to boil, stir in the sugar, and ~ 
‘one teacupful of tapioca, and wash it; pour | gradually stir in the farina. Let it boil half an 
er it one teacupfu!l of water, and let it soak all | hour, then stir in butter and set to cool, When, 
Next morning put it on the fire with ene | cold add the yolks of the eggs beaten light, the» 
ai of water, and let it boil until clear; after | greated rind of the lemon, and lastly stir in the Ste 
ling the strawberries, mash them, and add a | whites of the eggs well beaten. Put it into a ~ a 
upful of sugar; stir into the tapioca when fin- | greased pudding-dish, and bake three quarters of 3 
ad set on ice until cold. Eat with cream. anhour. To be eaten cold. 


Po 


STRAWBERRY JAM. 











HOME “ANUSEMENES 7 AND rena DEE IRE 
PUZZLES, ETC. Not Sor 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MAY, 1883. , page 
A Crucible. NEA 
a GAT 
Numbered Enigma, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, ~* ‘ 


An Addition. 
An—ran-—rank—prank, Re 


ENIGMA. 
My first is ever in the sea, 

But never in the land; a 
My second swims within the tide, 
A Goblet. But never strands on sand. ij 

- E My third in want has ever been, 5 

But it never stands in need; 

My fourth in winter is always 
In spring, it too you read. 





m England still my fifth must be 
Though America holds it never, — 
The sixth in England too we see | 

But in Columbia never. : 


My seventh always cleaves to you, * 
In any country you may name; _ 
My whole, a traveler tried and try A 
In Africa did find great fame. 
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SPRING. 

Now doth the little onion, 
Poke up its little head, 
And the restless little radish 
Stretch in its little bed. 


° 
ic] 


The sunfish and the minnow 
Wag their shiny little tails, 

While the chipmunk and the robig 
Adorn the fence’s rails. a 


The blossoms on the ledge-side — 
And along the city’s street, ~ 
Tell of the beauteous spring-time” 
And the roses blooming sweet, 


RocERrs used to relate this story: “An Ea 
man and a Frenchman fought a duel ina da 
room. The Englishman, unwilling to take 
of his antagonist, fired up the chimney, and br 
down the Frenchman. “ When I am inF 
pleasantly added the relator, “I make th 
lishman up the chimney.” 


WHEN is a fowl’s neck like a bell? 
wrung for dinner. 
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~OUR ARM CHAIR. 


Rapey’s LADY’s Book AND MAGAZINE 

hed in Philadelphia in the year 1830. 

ation of the city at that time was about 

; the present population being nearly 

; the entire population of the United 
that time being about 12,000,000. 

1830 was an important one to the 

ad States, and indeed to the world, as it 

the introduction of inventions and ad- 

nt that have been of inestimable value to 

Navlized race; from it dates the introduc- 

. f the cir match, the making of the first 

the building of the first steamship, the 

of the first railroad in America, and with 

ement in the early part‘of this century 

Sfopey’s LADY'S MAGAZINE is contemporan- 


J. there are only two important items of 
i advancement made during the present cen- 
antedate the birth of this Magazine,.viz., 


Meamboat, and the use of kerosene for light- 


are few business enterprises in this coun- 

can present a record like that of this Mag- 

at the close of its fifty-third year; without 
for time, circumstances, or conditions, it 

one forth month after month, until its age 
ged by months amounts to six hundred and 

: hundreds and thousands of Magazines 

is come and gone, and their very names are 
notten : republics, empires, and monarchies 
penppesred, have ruled, fought, conquered, and 
eared; the founder, the early editors and 
‘of the Magazine itself have passed 

yy, but it still lives—lives not only as a Maga- 
& but in the hearts and sympathies of the peo- 
b: for from every point of the compass we are 
fy receiving letters expressing commendation 
couragement, and containing new subscrip- 
‘for the writers and their friends; and the 
sentative press throughout the country, like so 
ty courtly knights, have graciously extended 
7 favors to the Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book. 
fa due appreciation for such benign influences, 
with the fact that the Magazine has it in 

tt today to make use of all the modern 
ents of the present, such as the tele- 
the telephone, electrotyping, lithographing 
Pwhich have been successfully developed 
fils existence), we feel that we may safely 
Be you a more complete and handsome Mag- 

in the future than it has ever been in the 

Phe earnest hope that it may carry, as it 

th, some of the brightness that surrounds 
dden your firesides, we bid a farewell to 





OUR STEEL ENGRAVING. 
“ JUST LOOK.” 

It is hardly necessary for us to comment upon 
our Frontispiece this month. As,to workmanship 
we are proud of it, and the subject will find its 
counterpart in so many of the homes in which the 
Magazine is a constant visitor, where the childish 
prattle is the sweetest music, and where the at- 
tention is called by them to the accomplishment 
of some wonderful feat for childhood, such as the 
completion of the Toy house in the picture. We ™ 


‘can almost hear the animated and impatient ex- 


clamation of “Just look, see what I have done!” 

Men and women are but grown-up children, 
and so we feel assured that they too will look upon — 
this picture with pleasure and interest. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN SEA-SICKNESS 
is of great value. Its action on the nerves of the 
disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. 


TESTED BY TimeE.—For Throat Diseases, Colds 
and Coughs, BRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES have 
proved their efficacy by. a test of many years, 
Price 25 cts. 

OUR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We take this occasion to call the attention of 
our readers and subscribers to our advertising 
columns. One of the most interesting features of 
magazine literature at the present time, to the 
readers as well as the publishers, is the advertis- 
ing, bringing to your notice the manufactures and 
goods that are sold far distant from each other as 
well as from yourselves, to your very doors. 

It is a pride of your publishers that the adver- 
tisements that appear from time to time in Godey’s 
Lady’s Book are examined with such care that 
nothing detrimental, morally or socially, finds its 
way into the Magazine; and when it is considered 
what earnest efforts are put forth by advertisers of 
all classes to obtain space in really good mediums, 
the protection of our patrons is by no means a 
sinecure. We do not mean to say that such a 
thing could not happen as that we should be imposed 
upon, and that an improper advertisement could 
under no circumstances find its way into our 
Book ; but we do mean that you should understand 
that the greatest caution is taken to protect you, 
and that we should be glad at any time to be in- 
formed by our readers of any imposition practiced 
upon them by those advertising with us. In view 
of this, we feel that it would be a mutual benefit 
to our readers, in purchasing through the influence 


‘of the advertisements appearing in these pages, to. 


mention to the advertiser the name of our Maga 








e, thereby Shei: a ‘bond of folacea te} 
een advertiser, publisher, and purchaser. ; 
» By personal intercourse with most of the adver~ 
- tiSers, we are informed that upon application you 
"may receive, post paid, price lists and circulars 
_ containing fuller information than they are able to 


~ Jay before you in the Magazine itself, and ofttimes 


"Samples, if you mention Gopry’s. In this way 
"you may be fully posted before purchasing. 
IMITATION BAKING POWDERS. 

To THE Pusiic: The public is cautioned 
against the practice of many grocers who sell 
what they claim to be Royal Baking Powder, 


7 loose or in bulk, without label or trade-mark. All 


such powders are base imitations. Analyses of 
hundreds of samples of baking powders sold in 


~ bulk to parties asking for Royal, have shown them 


all to be largely adulterated, mostly with alum, 
_ dangerous for use in food, and comparatively val- 
ueless for leavening purposes. 

The public is too well aware of the injurious 
effect of alum upon the system, to need further 
Caution against the use of any baking powders 
known to be made from this drug; but the deal- 
ér’s assurance, “ Oh, it’s just as good as Royal,” or 
“It’s the genuine Royal, only we buy it by the 
barrel to save expense of can,” etc., is apt to mis- 
lead the unsuspecting consumers into buying an 
article which they would not knowingly use in 
their food under any consideration. The only 


‘Safety from such practices is in buying baking pow- 
der only in the original package, of a well known 
brand, and a thoroughly established reputation. 

_ The Royal Baking Powder is sold only in cans, 
securely closed, with the Company’s trade-mark 
label, and the weight of package stamped on each 


cover. It is never sold in bulk, by the barrel, or 
loose by weight or measure, and all such offered 
the public, under any pretense, are imitations. 

If consumers will bear these facts in mind, and 
also see that the package purchased is properly 
labeled, and the label unbroken, they will be al- 
ways sure of using a baking powder perfectly pure 
and wholesome, and of the highest test strength 
in the market. 

J. C. Hoaciann, President Royal Baking 
Powder Co., N. Y. 


The Washington (New Jersey) Star says : 

The Hon. John Hill, member of Congress, of 
Boonton, New Jersey, accompanied by his wife, 
visited the Beatty Organ Factory at Washington, 
New Jersey, on Tuesday last. He expressed him- 
self not only gratified, but astonished, at the ex- 
tent and activity of Mayor Beatty’s organ works. 
The prejudice which every young business man 
has to confront, whose success is rapidly achieved, 
is giving way before Mayor Beatty, and his won- 
~derful business capacity is coming to be generally 
recognized and acknowledged. 
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A calendar is always ncceputles 
so, when accompanied by humorous. 
stories, Mr. Herman D. Umbstaetter, » 
editor of such a calendar, has informed 
any one sending their address and mp 
Gopey's Lapy’s Book may receive one j 
postpaid. Address The Chas, A, — 
timore, Md. 


NOTES ON NEW PUBLACATION 

Samuel Smiles, the well-known author of ; 
Help,” is the editor of the volume entitle ds 
Nasmyth, Engineer; an Autobiograp 
lished by Harper & Brothers. His oi 
smells of the “smythy” or the obse 
or musty, but of nature, of pleasant thin 
living men and sunny skies. To those y 
be entertained, to those who will be 
and especially to those who have boys, wegs 
mend this idyl of a’seeing, knowing, feeling. 
happy life. ¥ 

The Scribners purpose to supplement #§ 
cellent series of “The Campaigns of the 
War” with three volumes on “The Navy 
Civil War.” The first of these, on « 
ade and the Cruisers,” by Professor J, a 
U. S. N., is an excellent account of thes 
of the navy at the outbreak of the war, its 
increase, and the operations of the blo 
squadrons along the coast, which include: 
of the most picturesque naval incidents of th 
The work is excellently done. The other 
of the series, on “ The Atlantic Coast” ani 
Gulf and Inland Waters,” will be contribu 
Rear Admiral Ammen and Commander ¥ 

The first English edition of Mr, Bog 
Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence was exhau 
few days after its publication. It is a lon 
since any book has been so enthusiastic 
ceived by the newspapers and_revie 
Andrew Lang’s fine poem, Helen ws 
also gone into a second edition. 

Dr. F. L. Ritter, of Vassar College, hi 
ready his long-looked-for work, Music in 
and America. It will be published 4 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

M. W. HAzeELTine; of the New Vork & 
collected some dozen or more of his 
books from the columns of that paper, and) 
of them a volume called “Chats About? 
Poets and Novelists,” which is publish 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. a 

Dr. W. W. McLANe’s little book, # he 
in the Light of To-Day,” published by J 
pincott & Co., is a very earnest and capa 
sentation of what may be called a 
reverent tendency of modern Christian ¢ 

Joun EstEN CooKkE has publ 
Appletons a new edition of his early ne 
Virginia Comedians,” which was ori = 
lished nearly thirty years ago. Those wer re 
when a novel was expected to have af 
cidents, and.a variety of characters, 
Cooke's story has all of these. 


~ 





Hs Bees a ee eae oe ha at eut abe , 
EMARKABLE STORY. ~— _| stroying angel Death. When the Nomad reac 
a ‘| Shanghai in the early portion of her cruise | 
AF admiral was the healthiest man aboard, A gt 
¢ followin Fetes it “ pra specimen of manhood was he: Over six feet in” 
which pr $b ba, together with the detaiia: height, weighing two hundred pounds, broad im 
and was sent | % Uni A Seite Mains chest and strong in limb, he rightly claimed for 
per now in the Unite erpeebeits, 2 himself a full share of Nature’s blessings. While” 


UNITED STATES FLAcsHip Nomap, } returning late one night from a diplomatic recep ~ 





Navy YARD, Boston, Mass., tion at the consulate at Shanghai, through over? - 
yy JANUARY I0, 188-. heating and insufficient protection from the dan” 9 
» Dear Friend.—yY our kind favor containing | gerous effects of the peculiarly damp and search- ~ ie 
tions on my restoration to health is be- | ing night air, he caught cold. Only a cold,” > 72g 
When we parted thirty fonths ago, | remarked the admiral to the doctors of his ship, © 7 
de did we imagine that either would be brought | “and easy to cure.” So thought the medicahof 
ue death’s door by a disease which selects for its | ficers; but with a quiet though insidious progres 
Mims those who present an internal field of con- | sion, this cold clung to the admiral in spite of | 
Seonal weakness for its first attack, because | the'r best efforts to eradicate it, and when the time 
Sand 1 were in those days the personification | came for leaving Yokohama, homeward beund) 
salth—and can claim this to-day, thank God! | the admiral realized that his lungs and throat were ~ oe 
y I can do so will be told to-morrow, when we decidedly out of order. The doctors advised re 7 
wet at your dinner, as you only know that I have | turning home by mail steamer to San Francisco, | 
i through a terrible illness; my delivery | so that greater means for curing thi$ persistent} 
death being due to the wonderful discovery | cough might be found in the Navai Hospital there; 
edical science, made by a man who to-day | but the admiral preferred to stick to his ship, still” 
; in the front rank of his fellow-workers— | imagining that his trouble would eventually be~ 
d by any in my own opinion. That I, | overcome by the doctors’ treatment. e 
etofore have’ever been the most orthodox No one who looked at the admiral even in those” 
fayer in the old school of medicine, its applica- | days imagined that he would fall a victim to jung 
gnd results, should thus recant in favor of | trouble. But it was the old story again typified ~ 
which is sneered at by old practitioners, may | in this case. Only a cold at first; and im spite of - 
tle you, but “seeing is believing,” and when | orthodox treatment the peculiar climatic effects” 
scount the attack made on my old hulk, how | of China nursed it, and hastened the sure résult of ~ 
t 1 came to lowering my colors, and the final | such a deep-seated trouble. Time passed after” ~% 
which, through the agency above mentioned, | leaving Yokohama for Boston, bringing varying ~¥ 
e me victory, you will at least credit me with | symptoms in the admiral’s case, and the doctors 4) 
cause for sincerity in my thankfulness and be- | imagined that they held the disease in check at 
I will also spin my yarn anent my China | least. But with the formation of tubercles, night- 
and altogether, expect to entertain as well | sweats, and the now rapid consumption of lung ~ 
sentertained by you. With best wishes. tissues, which had set in with alarming symptoms, 
Sincerely yours, the patient realized that his cold had laid the 
; seeds of that fell agent of Death, consumption, | 
be Rear Admiral U. S. Navy. The hacking cough of the admiral had in itself ~ 
» Hon, GeorcE WENDELL, been sufficient food for serious consideration, and 
's Sinclair Place, Boston. now, as in the warm autumn days the flagshipgal- 
"An autumnal afternoon in the year 188- found | lantly rode over the blue waters of the Pacific,” | 
Nhe taut flagship Nomad rounding the treacher- | bound for Cape Horn, the doctors hoped much for 
sur and dangerous extremity of South America, | success. But this boisterous afternoon found the 
this day certainly intended to place itself on | good ship struggling with gigantic seas set off fromm” 
d with those of its predecessors marked | the Cape bya fierce northerly wind. Leaden were ~ 
omy, its nastiness in wind and weather giving | the heavens and sad the hearts of all aboard, for 
ai hands on board the flagship their fill in hard | that morning the usual bulletin of the medical~ 
‘wor and discomforts. The record of the Nomad | officers had set forth this intelligence: “The ad- ; 
pi-this cruise, which she was now completing on | miral is in same condition as reported last night, 7 
ier homeward-bound passage to Boston, had been | A burning fever has been slightly reduced, while | 
Bist disagreeable, when considered in the light | other symptoms are as heretofore announced.” 
M heavy weather work. From Suez to Aden, | All understood these words without questioning. ~ 
mon to Bombay, Point de Galle, Singapore, | The beloved admiral had during the past two 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, and Yokohama, | weeks sunk very low. The symptoms of blood- 4 
balance sheet stood largely in favor of old | poisoning, a torpid liver, intense pains throughout “979 





lepfune’s rough characteristics; but with remark- | the body, eyesight and mental faculties affected, ” ee 
fe evenness the health and original roster of the | appetite gone, through inaction of that great regs — “7 
ips company stood this day as it did nearly three | ulator—the liver. ‘These were the means which 
years ago—with one exception. Throughout the | had reduced the admiral from the pinnacle of 
Werse and varied exposures incidental to cruis- | health to the valley and shadow of death. 
ver the Asiatic station, where cholera, fevers, | sumfion held full sway now, and the well-known ~ 
Wer complaints, malaria, and colds of ail degrees | skill of naval doctors was in this instance at least 7 
fi in full force, none of the crew had suffered | completely foiled. * 
temporary inconvenience, and thus it The admiral had issued orders for the flagship 
ed very hard that now, in the closing days of | to touch at Montevideo for coal, and it was the in- ~ 
setiise, there stood nine chances for, to one | tention of the doctors to land the admiral there far | 
mea victory being at last scored for the de- treatment. But one man in the ship was wrapped e ¢ 
a 
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slight but: healthy-looking man. 


“3 reach Montevideo. 





gloom . of sapere ‘as F esaling 5 the 
= Jigevwrrd on the poop-deck he gazed ab- 
ey over the seething waste of waters, This 
was the admiral’s son, a lieutenant, and attached 
_te-his father’s staff. He feared that the wear and 


tear of ship-life would sap his father’s strength: 


endurance, and before the ship could 
Among a group of sailors 
“ gathered around one of the great guns on the spar 
deck stood the captain of the fore-top, Brown, a 
His companions 


. ae: »were listening to a recital of his sufferings from 


* man’s’ 
*hama; an’ I tell you, pards, ’twas no use pipin’ my 
“+ number, ’cause I was nigh on passin’ in my enlist- 
“ment papers for a long cruise aloft,” continued 


. Brown. 


‘consumption, which had developed while he was 
attached to the sloop-of-war Ranyer, lying in the 


» harbor of Yokohama a year ago, this “ yarn” hav- 


' been started by a discussion about the ad- 
‘miral’s condition. The men had just returned 


+. from some work around the deck, an order for 


which had interrupted Brown’s story a few mo- 
‘ments previously. 

« A year ago this day I was hove to in the ‘pill 
sick bay in the Ranger, then off Yoko- 


«Consumption had me flat aback, and 
the doctor says it was no use to stow away his 
~ lash in my hold, seein’ that my bellows was con- 
_ demned by a higher power than he could wrastle 


with.” 


__ “ How did you pucker out of it?” asked a gun- 
ner’s mate. 

« Wa’all,” replied Brown, “ my Chinee washman 
come to me one mornin’ an’ he says to me, ‘me 
hab got allee same Melican man medikin, do you 
heap good ! !’ I says ‘ Bring it off, Chang, I buy all 
the same.’ That afternoon Chang hove up with 
fourteen bottles of a lush, enough to kill or cure 


» the whole ship’s crew, an’ that looked fresh in 


their nice wrappers. Says Chang, ‘Chinaman 


» doctor hab got pientee more; he make heap good 


well with my sick, this number one medikin allee 
same through Yokohama.’ Wa’all, I took the bot- 
tles an’ told the doctor I was goin’ to try one as by 


- the sailin’ orders on the bottle, and the doctor he 


‘ about the circle. 


laughed and says ‘twas no good, but | done as the 
regulations says from the first, an’ here I am, 
ag in the doctor’s ideas, to be sure!” 

With this triumphant assertion Brown looked 
Then, lowering his voice, said, 
“ Boys, I’ve four of those precious bottles left— 
aint give ’em all away yet after I was cured—an’ 


> if you all think that it would not be too free with 


7 
4 


the ‘old man,’ suppose I go to his son there on the 


2 ae an’ say what I have to you, an’, askin’ 
Is 


pardon, say we want the admiral to try the 
‘stuff in my bottles, seein’ that they cured my con- 
sumption.” 
This idea met with approval from all sides, 
Therefore Brown walked off for the interview 


' with the admiral’s son, with no little anxiety in 


aC 4 


Yow 


De .. 
ay . out. 


BPs 


his good heart as to the result of his mission. 
Approaching the lieutenant, Brown saluted, and 
-asked for permission to state his reasons for dving 
so. This was readily granted, and Brown spoke 


« Seeing that I was once cured of consumption, 
lieutenant, I make bold to ask_if I can tell you 


> how, an’ why I've the reasons for wishing you to 


pose oat lk ma to the 
granted a ready permission to him, 
take Brown long to run to his di 
bottles of medicine, and return to the | 
with them. 
“T’m afeared that the doctors will kj 
use.of this blessed stuff, an’ what wid 
said Brown, as he placed the medina 
cabin orderly’s hands, to be taken into be 
miral’s room. ~ 
«IT will attend to that, Brown, and rest @ 
that your remedy will have a fair trial jn ite, 
any opposition. It will not harm my father, jy 
ing from your statement and the opinion dg 
medical officers of the Ranger. . Bie | 
“ Thank you, sir, an’ God help the admis 
weather his trouble, is the prayer of all the sha 
said Brown, as the lieutenant turned to enter at 
cabin. 
There was no cessation in the storm that e 
ing. The gale howled through the gj 
wild, discordant tones; the great ship. 
through: the white-capped mountains of 
threatening to engulph her with each burst of 
storm-whipped crests. Within the admiral’ 
the Argand lights, the comfortable furnj 
the numerous evidences of the admiral’s 
ings over land and water, as displayed in 
bric-a-brac and trimmings, gave to the Toom 4 [ 
warm, snug appearance, most pleasing this # 
night to those within. In his stateroom lay) 
admiral, made comfortable by all that Ig 
hands and willing hearts could suggest, 
side sat his son, who in quiet voice was recout 
to his father the interview with Brown, and 
opposition met with from the doctors when. 
idea of giving this new medicine was broached 
“You were sleeping at the time, father, te 
therefore missed a laughable scene, made $0, in 
spite of your condition, by the intense dislike die _ 
played by the doctors for this ‘new-fangled gp 
this ‘patent liquid,’ which they declared ho 
never with their consent be givento you. Wel]. 
cut the matter short by saying that I would ¢ ‘a 
all the responsibility and with your pe 
would administer it. That I obtained when [ A 
found you awake, and now you are under 
with the first bottle as per directions. I am 
fied, dear father, that it will do you good, ap 
monition filling my heart that at last we 
found the means of arresting the burning 
and hacking cough which have been troubling: 
so much,” ; 
The admiral’s reply was cut short by a ser 
spell of coughing, during which he s 
and when finished sank back exhausted. 
grateful look which he bestowed on his son ¥ 
an additional assurance of belief in that 
the admiral had at first sight dubbed as a pe 
but doubtful means of doing him any good. ; 
‘laying aside his dislike for any but old-establi 
remedies, the admiral acquiesced in his sor 
quest, and now, after his last spell, admitted th 
the effect of the dose had softened the dreaded 
severity of the racking cough. 
* * + 
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Three weeks Jater found the Nomad makin 

the harbor of Montevideo, After severe and pre 

longed weather she had rounded the u 





use on your father what was my salvation.” 
In a few moments the lieutenant had Brown’s 


now was standing in the harbor for the p 
of recoaling and watering. To one given t 
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of human lineaments, the faces of those 
the flagship this bright morning would 
afforded infinite scope for such pursuit. But 

; ir csnece of each man’s happiness flowed from 
the same fountain of grateful joy. The beloved 
‘nal was the cause of this. And why? If 
could have seen the admiral this bright morn- 
‘dear reader, your answer would have been 
pa found in his face. A changed man was he. 
Victory was perched on his guidons! the dread 
enemy was slowly retreating! fi 
severe one, but with no cessation. In vigilant action 


application of the contents of four 
ae edaira had turned the flank of con- 
sumption, and was siowly but surely driving 
him off the field with a power which astounded 
the doctors, and filled all hearts with joy and 


eee this then that had won the victory 
for the seaman Brown, and was now leading the 

iral’s shattered forces to the same grand re- 
sult? When asked this question by one of his 
officers on duty in Montevideo, the admiral, slowly 
lifting his hand, replied, “I would that in letters 
of gold, and so placed that all the world could 
read them, the name of this great remedy could 
be shown, coupled with the genius who discovered 
jt—'THE GOLDEN MEDICAL Discovery! Dr. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y.,’ the man who has given 
to his fellow-men the greatest relief from all ills 
that mortal flesh is heir to! 

«This is the name of the contents of that bottle 
on my table, and God bless the man who has 
found the secret of filling it with a medicine at 
once purifying and strengthening, wholesome and 
thorough in its results, and claiming, in my hum- 
ble opinion, nothing for itself that it cannot rea- 
sonably perform. Nature’s ally against the abuse 
of man! ” 

Well might the admiral sing the praises of that 
which had so unexpectedly rescued him from a 
fatal illness. When the ship anchored, the first 
commission for the admiral’s son to execute was a 
large purchase of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, which, as the admiral sadly admitted, 
he had seen in every port the world around, and 

‘ had only admired as an evidence of the energy 
and enterprise of an American who could thus 
place his Golden Medical Discovery in every nook 
and corner of the globe. But now he was one 
more to testify to the wonderful power of this 
medicine, and certainly did so in Montevideo, by 
praising it up to all the high officials who visited 
him. 


A week later, and the Nomad sailed for Boston 
direct. What the condition of the admiral was 
when she arrived there is shown in his letter 
above. Let it be recorded to the credit of the 
doctors on the flagship that they were completely 
cured of all dislike for the Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, used it faithfully on the voyage to Boston, 
and landed, through its wonderful power, the 
admiral completely restored; and more than one 
ova fellow who started out in the sick bay of the 

omad, What staunch friends the Golden Medi- 
tal Discovery made in that ship! 

The above, reader, is an outlineof the story 
spon by the admiral to his friends when they met 
atthe dinner. We will not touch on other por- 
tions of his interesting recital of his cruise in 
general, our aim being to record his testimony for 

VoL. cvL—87. 
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the greatest wonder in medical science that this 
nineteenth century of surprising developments has 
produced. 

From the wonderful power of Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery over that terribly fatal 
disease, consumption, which is scrofula of the 
lungs, when first offering this now world-famed 
remedy to the public, Dr. Pierce thought favor- 
ably of calling it his “consumption cure,” but 
abandoned that name as too restrictive for a med- 
icine that from its wonderful combination of germ- 
destroying, as well as tonic or strengthening, 
alterative or blood-cleansing, anti-bilious, diuretic, 
pectoral, and nutritive properties, is unequaled, 
not only as a remedy for consumption of the lungs, 
but for all chronic diseases of the liver, blood, 
kidneys, and lungs. Golden Medical Discovery 
cures all humors, from the worst scrofula to a 
common blotch, pimple, or eruption. Erysipelas, 
salt-rheum, fever-sores, scaly or rough skin, in 
short, all diseases caused by disease germs in the 
blood, are conquered by this powerful, purifying, 
and invigorating medicine. Great eating ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influences. Espec- 
ially has it manifested its potency in curing tetter, 
rose rash, boils, carbuncles, sore eyes, scrofulous 
sores and swellings, white swellings, goitre or 
thick neck, and enlarged glands. 

“The blood is the life.” Thoroughly cleanse 
this fountain of health by using Golien Medical 
Discovery, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, vital strength and soundness of constitution 
are established. 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow color of 
skin, or yellowish-brown spots on face or body, frequent 
headache or dizziness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat cr 
chills, alternated with hot flashes, low spirits and gloomy 
a irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you are 
suffering from indigestion, dyspepsia, and torpid liver or 
‘*biliousness.’” In many cases only part of these symp- 
toms are experienced. As a remedy for all such cases, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, as it 
effects perfect and radical cures. 

For weak lungs, spitting of blood, short breath, consump- 
tive night-sweats, and kindred affections, it is a sovereign 
remedy. In the cure of bronchitis, severe coughs and con- 
sumption, it has astonished the medical faculty, and emi- 
nent physicians pronounce it the greatest medical discovery 
of the age. The nutritive properties possessed by cod-liver 
oil are trifling when compared with those of the Golden 
Medical Discovery. It rapidly builds up the system, and 
increases the flesh and weight of those reduced below the 
usual standard of health by wasting diseases. 

. * + * * . + 

The reader will pardon the foregoing di salon, promote’ 
by our admiration for a remedy that performs such marvel- 
ous cures ; and permit us to say that when the admiral re- 
turned to his home in New York, the only cloud cast upon 
the happiness of the reunion with his tamily was caused by 
the continued illness of his eldest son, a young man of 
twenty-four, whose disease, when the admiral sailed from 
Montevideo, had been reported as succumbing to the treat- 
ment of the family doctor. But his father found it other- 
wise ; the unfortunate young man was suffering severely 
from chronic disease of the kidneys and bladder. Before 
leaving Boston, the admiral had purchased a copy of Dr. 
Pierce’s book, ‘‘ The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser."’ He read this valuable book thoroughly, and upon 
his arrival home had made up his mind as to the future 
treatment for hisson. The latter was sent to the famous 
Invalids’ Hotel, at Buffalo, N. Y., conducted by Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, and his competent staff of specialists, where, under 
skillful treatment, the sufferer soon found relief and a per- 
manent cure. 

In the library of his handsome home the admiral placed 
one of the four bottles sent him by the seaman Brown. Con- 
spicuous in its pretty frame and stand, it attracts all eyes 
which can easily read the lines in olden letters inscri 
on the tablet under the stand, as follows :—‘* This bottle 
once contained the ammunition which secured for Admiral 

the victory in his battle off Cape Horn with the 
enemy consumption. His undying gratitude is thus shown 
for that which this bottle and its mates held.” 
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SECONDFLOOR PLAN 








STRUCTURAL GOTHIC. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Archutects, 
No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


The design is structural gothic, intended to dis- 
play the materials used in construction to the best 
advantage. The base-course broken range ma- 


sonry, the water-table dressed stone, also windows 
and door-sills; the superstructure of rubble masonry 
pointed with mortar, matching stone, and a black 
i" line upon each joint. 
tile roof slate. 


The gable ends are 
The building finished in natural 








wood inside, such as chestnut, ash, or redwood, 
price $4,000. If built of frame, $2,500 in good 
style complete. 

Hobbs’ Architecture sent to any address on 
receipt of $3.50, containing 123 designs and plans 
of residences, handsomely bound in cloth; also 
catalogue of architecture, consisting of 18 designs 
and plans of houses, post free, 35 cents. 
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